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But curiosity about the lives of 


others is one of the most funda- | 
mental instincts of the human spirit. 


It is the basis of all creative litera- 
ture as well as of biography. Fiction, 


poetry, drama are biography in the 
abstract, and the most absorbing of 
all studies is the study of common — 


‘human motive and passion and ex- 


perience; that ts, just your experi- 
ence or mine. 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD 
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“HE curriculum offers courses 
of value in general preparation 
for social work, and permits special- 


ization, adapted to the interest of 


the individual, in the fields of Social 
Case Work, Criminology, Industry, 
Social Research, and Com- 
munity Organization. ==, 
The Fall Quarter begins 
October fourth. _ 


| The New York School of Social Work 
e 111 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 
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ence of Pioneers of Social Work. 
Field work training under professional 
executives. 
Psychiatric and General Medical Social 
Service training given in conjunction 
with the Social Service Department of 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
College graduates. eligible for’ M.A. de- 
gree after completing the two years’ 
course. : 
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his technique in dealing with them. 
Other Institutes in 
Children’s Work 
_ Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
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Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and 
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merce with parents? 


THE SHARE OF THE FAMILY CARE AGENCY 
IN RAISING THE STANDARDS OF 
PARENTHOOD’ 


MARY PALEVSKY 
Executive Director, Brooklyn Jewish Social Service Bureau 


HAT are the limitations of changes 
| of growth in human beings? There 


*- seem to be no boundaries set in 
this, the century of the child, when all of us 
by taking thought are quite literally adding 
cubits to the physical and mental stature 
of children. In our absorption with this 
exacting and fascinating process, it is not 
strange that we child-caring agencies have 
overlooked the importance of adding also 
to the growth of dwarfed and stunted 
parents. Yet, when the shouting and the 


tumult dies—of the visiting nurse and the 


visiting teacher, of the psychiatrist and the 
psychologist, of the probation officer and 
the family case worker, of the home-finder 
and the home-breaker—the parents still 
remain the supreme arbiter of their chil- 
dren’s fates, the pointing sign-post to their 
destinies. 

Why are we so reluctant to have com- 


notoriously difficult. They are set in their 
ways, unresponsive, ignorant, superstitious, 
defective, psychopathic. Decidedly, parents 


are not people. Let us then take our little 


_ Given at the Regional Conference of the Child 
- Welfare League, New York, January 7, 1926. | 


Well, parents are 


child, plastic, yielding, malleable, and re- 
mold him to the heart’s desire. And when 
clumsy and blundering fathers and mothers 
dent our masterpiece here and scratch it 
there, let. us indignantly take it away from 
them and thrust the offenders into the limbo 


of the closed case. Have you not heard 
_ good child-care workers talk in this way? 


My own observation of the “ circular re- 
sponse” between social workers and their 
mature clients confirms my belief in three 
simple yet fundamental fallacies of approach 
which, perhaps, account for our failure to 
get under the skins of parents: (1) We are 
prone to treat grown-ups like children. If 
you have never seen a bob-haired, short- 
skirted, debonair, young social worker cluck 


like a worried hen to a puzzled man twice 


her age, reprove him coyly with uplifted 
finger, and cajole him with strategies ob- 
vious enough to make babes and sucklings 
weep—if you have never seen this edifying 
spectacle, you have not lived. These young 


things must be reminded frequently that 


even a mentally defective man or woman 
has the chronological age, the biological 
development, and the life experiences of an 
adult. Comparatively rare is the worker who 
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can reason with her client on his own mental 
level, creating at the same time that atmos- 
phere of dignity, unpatronizing courtesy, and 
mutual deference which should set the tone 
to conversational intercourse between two 
adults. (2) We fall into the habit of regard- 


ing parents as a necessary evil, as mere 


trustees of their children, not as valuable 
human entities in and for themselves. To 
deny a parent an oasis of emotional satis- 
faction, beauty, spiritual expression, in the 
parched desert of his existence, is to foster 
that which we should seek to destroy—that 


unwholesome absorption of parents in their 


children so blighting to the unfolding emo- 
tional life of the child. Yet boards of child 


welfare are ignoring the very physical exist- © 


ence of the widowed mothers under their 
‘care by failure to provide even food and 
clothing for them in their pensions. Codes 
of ethics are various, but the eternal prin- 
ciple at the core of all of them is one: that 
all immoralities are begotten by the unpar- 
donable sin of causing any human being to 


become a means to an end, rather than an — 


end in himself. (3) We social workers 
enshroud the case work process with un- 
necessary camouflage and mystery. We 
forget, lamentably often, that insecurity, 
with its devastating emotional concomitants, 
is the ghost that stalks the oe of every 
dependent family. We defeat our own ends, 
we add cruelly to morbid fears and 
anxieties, when we allow clients to hear 
vague rumblings, disturbing echoes. of in- 
vestigation and inquiry, the nature and pur- 


pose of which have not been explained in 


advance. I cannot help feeling that workers 
who smoke-screen their motions have no 
real understanding of, or confidence in, their 
own technique. “ Let me also add here that 


the outstanding element in his equipment — 


upon which the psychiatrist depends in an 
endeavor to understand the child is just an 
honest intent and desire to do so, coupled 
with a thoroughly open-minded and un- 
biased attitude toward each problem that 
presents itself—nothing more complex and 
mysterious than just this.”—(Dr. Glueck) 
Even so in case work. 

These barren approaches to parents are, 


of course, shared alike by family and child- 


care workers. The all-inclusiveness, how- 
-ever, of the family agency’s program im- 


| | 
poses upon its workers, a priori, the neces- 


sity and the privilege of intensive cultiya- 


tion of parents. The family case worker 


has certain definite advantages in her favor. 


Her office is usually in the district where 
her client lives and she is therefore readily 
available; contacts are frequent. A close 
and intimate relationship is inevitable be- 


tween the source and the recipient of life’s 


necessities in those cases where relief is 
given. I am aware that such a relationship 
is not without its iabilities| but in the hands 
of a skilful worker they are far outweighed 
by its assets. Finally, in contrast to the 
necessarily superficial social histories ob- 
tained from one or two sources by many 
specialized agencies, the family ‘case worker 
must secure a full-bodied, rounded out, 
three-dimensional social history pregnant 
with treatment values. When she visits 
widely all kinds and degrees of relatives, 
remote previous addresses, former em- 
ployers, she is not only seeing the family’s 
background in action, but uncovering half- 


buried, almost forgotten clues to present 


behavior. 

Since child-caring agencies are usually 
called in to salvage the remains of broken 
homes, they are likely to be more familiar 
with the failures than the successes of 
family case work. Here are some instances 
(e pluribus) of successful. work with 
parents, which made for better fathers and 
mothers, better children, better homes. 


From the top of his scrubby head to the bottom 
of his scuffed boots, twelve-year old Sam Roth 
was aquiver with irrepressible life and _ vitality. 
His “constitutional superiority,” as Dr. Healy 
would call it, expressed itself in lying, stealing, 
truancy, long and unexplained jaunts away from 
home. An exhausted and incensed mother finally 
brought him into the Children’s Court. Exam- 
ination revealed an essentially normal, sturdily 
built boy with superior intelligence. Sam was 
plainly afflicted with ennui. He was turned over 
to a probation officer and a big brother. They 
were both conscientious ; they gave Sam recreation, 
got him a library card, took him to an occas! 
outing. But Sam’s vivid imagination, nurtured on 


lurid, flaming East Side motion pictures, inv 


recreational delights, beyond the scope of any mere 
social worker. The big brother dutifully re- 
corded and filed his impressions of Sam’s home— 
dirty, congested, with the usual overworked 
tired-out mother, the usual improvident father, the 
usual large family of children. The outings 
library card notwithstanding, Sam continued to 
steal, to lie, and to absent himself from home 
school felicities. A visiting nurse was called in to 


look at a sick younger child. A big sister was 


called in to guide vocationally an older girl. The 
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tion officer came and went. — All of them 
revolved about the dancing dervish which was 
Sam. The big sister exhorted, the big brother 
cajoled, the probation officer threatened, the visit- 
ing nurse entreated—Sam_ had the time of his 
oung life. Whereas previously he had contented 
imself with petty thefts, he now engaged in 
wholesale operations. Our hero was heading 
straight for a career in Wall Street when the dis- 
tracted father stopped work and an ominous land- 
lord joined the chorus. At this crisis, the family 
case worker was called in to pay the rent. As on 
many other similar occasions, she came in to pay 
the rent and remained to do some other little 
: _ Miss X (for indeed it was she) surveyed 
the battlefield and saw that it was bad. She sug- 
gested tactfully to all the other combatants that 
they needed a rest. They withdrew leaving her in 
sole possession of one assorted job-lot of family, 
sagging and swaying in every direction. Mrs. Roth 
was convinced that Sam was possessed of a 
“dybbuk ” (a blood relative of the present incum- 
bent of the Neighborhood Playhouse). Miss X’s 
favorite all-year round sport was chasing dybbuks, 
so she set about to discover this particular one’s 
genesis, ancestry, habitat. These were the clinical 
notes of the family history : 

(1) The father—physically inferior, mentally 
defective. Hard working within his _ limited 
capacities, conscientious, self-effacing. Deeply in- 
terested in his boisterous children, but never con- 
sulted about them, never allowed to express an 
opinion. Long suffering, docile when led, balky 
when driven. A human Pay Envelope. 

(2) The mother—Madame Termagant in per- 
son (not a movie). Personality, energy, ability. 
Domineering, contriving, ingenious. Geyser-like 
outbursts of hysterical garrulity. Overworked, 
nervous, frustrated. Distinct sense of humor 
buried under life’s disillusionments and hardships. 
No sense of order or discipline. Devotion to 
children. 

(3) Bessie—14, vivacious, spoiled, selfish, whin- 
ing. Floods of tears on slightest provocation. 
One vast adolescent “I want.” “I want pretty 
clothes, I want a room for myself with cretonne 
curtains (there being three rooms for nine people), 


! want papa to shave, I want the children to stop 


Winsome lass. 
black- 


hollering, I want . . 
(49 Sam—12, we have met before. 


eyed, black-haired unevenly trousered picaro. Tied © 


to the bedpost by a mother who loved him and 
beaten almost into insensibility many times. De- 
lightful boy. | 

(5) Morris—11, solemn youngster. Model in 
school, model in religious class, model in home. 
Mama’s pet. “ Mother, I think you will have to 
send Sam to the reformatory—he has a bad influ- 
ence on the younger children. He'll land in Sing 
rene yet. He is a disgrace to the family.” Nice 

ild. 

(6) Susie, Jennie, Charlie. ‘“ Ma, Sam is pinch- 
ing me!” “Ma, I’m hungry.” 
Little darlings. 

(7) The home—a lodging for the night. 

When first Sam swam into her ken, Miss X 
failed to recognize him. Like Russia. Her bland, 
nay, bored indifference stumped him. Where were 
the social workers of yesteryear? His pranks 

to pall. Something might have been done 


with him even in his home had his mother been 
able to see him objectively. But she had suffered 
too much at his hands. She wanted him out of 


‘details of treatment here. 


_ stabilized, when Mr. 


‘“‘M-A-aa-ma!” . 


place for the alien object. 
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sight. So away he went for six months to a 
cottage-plan institution for normal children where 
his pleasant little ways melted away in the healthful, 
orderly, even interesting routine. Bessie, founder- 
ing in a pool of tears like the immortal Alice, was | 
sent for three months to a girls’ home club where 
she learned stenography, typing, dish-washing, and 
the complete conjugation of the verb “I want.” 
A family of six remained to take a long breath 
and a much needed inventory. I cannot go into the 
It was elaborate and 
searching. I wish to stress, however, that treat- 
ment was directed for a long time entirely at the 


parents. 


When the fluctuating income of the family was 
Roth left his condition of 
previous servitude and came into his own as a 
husband’ and father, when Mrs. Roth’s shattered 
nerves were reknit, when the home became more 
a home. and less a wigwam, when both parents 
understood the significance of their several atti- 
tudes toward their three older children, when both, 
moreover, accepted their responsibility for Sam’s 
delinquency—the two exiles returned home in good 
health and spirits to the welcoming bosom of the 
family. Even Morris for the moment forgot his 
réle of family Cassandra. Miss X resumed diplo- 
matic relations with Sam, became excellent friends 
with him, discovered and directed his real interests, 


and snatched one more brand from the burning. 


And they all lived happily ever after? You don’t 
know the Roths. Even now, after two years, they 
have their bad days—days when father lapses into 
his Pay-Envelopish ways, when volcanic Mrs. Roth 
spouts geyser-like, when the exorcised dybbuk re- 
visits his little friend; days when the home_is dirty 
and Roth babies are fished out of the soup of the 
sewer as the case may be. But Miss X,\ who is 
perceptibly thinner and complains of fatigue in 
these latter days, seems justified in her beliéf that 
she found a home built on the sand and feft a 
home built on the rock of mutual understanding 
and forbearance. | 


Mrs. Daniels was frankly puzzled. Why should 
her “ visitor” worry so much more than she did 
about her family? Why indeed! That cheerful 
blowsy person (1.Q. 67), in blissful ignorance of 
calories and vitamins, fed her wheezing, asthmatic 
husband and nine anemic and pasty-faced young 
Daniels, green strawberries in January, Charlotte 
Russes in June, pickled herring between seasons. 
Like the lamb to the slaughter, she and the multi- 
farious brood were marched, trundled, perambu- 
lated to a special nutrition and cooking class in the 
neighborhood. While the mothers were sniffing 
skeptically at chocolate pudding and vegetable 
stew (who ever heard of vegetable stew anyway ?), 
the children were being weighed, measured, 
Cho-Cho’d. When the lesson for the day was 
cooked, it was served to the children and demon- 
strated to the mothers that children do eat un- 
familiar foods when they are appetizing. Com- 
bined persistence of dietitian and visitor for a 


' long period were necessary before Mrs. Daniels 
could be weaned away from the delicatessen store. 


For several months her newly acquired knowledge 
remained distressingly foreign, as symbolized by a 
curious habit she had of placing a saucepan of 
cooked. oatmeal on the kitchen floor while she was 
cleaning up. There seemed to be no other suitable 
The youngest baby 
liked this arrangement well enough to judge from 
the delighted way he had of delicately paddling 


one leg in and out of the oatmeal, experimenting, 
no doubt, with the theory of imbibing nourishment 
by osmosis. The archives have it that the time 
did come when even the oatmeal found its rightful 
place on the shelf and became, as it were, an 
organic part of the Daniel family life. Rickets 
disappeared from spindly legs, the pallor from 
cheeks. What social injustice may have been done 
to the peddler of Charlotte Russes does not appear 
in the record. : 


No one had ever been able to plumb the depths, 
if indeed there were any depths, of Fanny Sher- 
man’s saturnine aloofness. For six years, since 
the death of her husband, she and her two boys— 
Carl, 8, and Harry, 6—had been pensioned by the 
family-care society. Seemingly, she had no past, 
the present had no reality, the future was blank. 
She talked to no one, she had no friends, no rela- 
tives, encouraged no advances. Her attitude 
toward the office ranged from hostile indifference 
to an occasional flare-out of smoldering resent- 


ment. Successions of “turned over” visitors had 


been perfunctorily kind enough, had supplied her 
with material wants, and had gone on to more in- 
teresting cases. For Fanny was the quintessence 
of dulness, and drabness, and dourness. She was 
a meager little body, whose very absence of per- 
sonality was mutely arresting to the district secre- 
tary who caught an occasional glimpse of her in 
the office. Curiously enough, such facial expres- 
sion as there was, seemed concentrated in her arti- 
ficial gray eye, beneath its unevenly pitched eye- 
brow. A sardonic, haunting eye. The little boys 
were—little boys. No one knew anything about 
them. Their mother would not let them go for 
examinations. They appeared mentally normal, 


they were abnormally shy, never spoke, and © 


retreated behind their mother’s skirts. In the 
heart of the tumultuous, seething, variegated life of 
the East Side, this family was as isolated as if 
they had been cast away on a desert island. | 

To a specially gifted worker was given the 
recreating and humanizing of Fanny. Infinite pains 


_ located one distant relative living in New York. She 


and Fanny had been children together in a Polish 
village. The death of her mother, when Fannie was 
five years old, left her a frail, sensitive, ugly little 
girl. The father cared little for her, the step- 
mother less. She became the household drudge, the 


village Cinderella. One fixed idea dominated her—_ | 
America. She lived a _ thread-bare existence, | 


hoarding her small earnings until she came to 
America, to factories, to walls of stone. Husbands 
had been said to be aplenty in this fabulous land, 
but there was no one who wanted Fanny. Heart- 
sick, she returned to her home in Poland where 
she found the one remaining bachelor, a sickly 
youth, the village simpleton. Before he could 
realize the change in his fortunes, he found him- 
self married to Fanny, en route once more to~-the 


United States. She and the new country would 


make a man of him. A few years of futile 
attempts to bolster up the bag of saw-dust which 
called itself Joseph Sherman were in vain. He 
died of epilepsy and left a dazed widow and two 
babies with an uncertain heritage to meet an un- 
certain future. Frail, worn-out, heavy-laden, she 
was found by the “ Society.” | 
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What a difference the simple story made| 
Without it, workers knocked upon doors and re- 
ceived no answer. With it, the worker had the 
key to the frozen fastness of Fanny’s heart. A 
brief six months later found her going to clinics, 
mothers’ clubs, English and citizenship classes. 
Life in the Sherman home was quickened to a 
swifter, more healthful tempo. Fanny thawed 
and blossomed. She actually joked with the office 
staff. This is not a fairy-tale, although it is the 


_ story of Cinderella—Fanny never became a vital, 


pulsating, colorful person. But she did become a 
human being, conscious of her own value to her- 
self and her children. The boys crept out of the 
shell which had threatened to shut out a real 
world. | 

But, after all, it was thumbs down for Fanny, 
Of her own accord, she went to the hospital for a 


minor, insignificant operation. She wanted to deny 


herself no opportunity to live fully and com- 
pletely. At that moment life was infinitely hope- 
ful, infinitely sweet. She died, at the end of a 
week, on her way home. Because Fanny’s sou 
had its brief flowering, her children now in orphan 
asylums have their chapter of the “ family 
— ” which is the priceless heritage of every 
child. 


Yes, parents are difficult, they are set in 
their ways, they are unresponsive. Yet [ 
know that parents could understand if we 
could speak to them as Almustofa, the 
chosen and the beloved, spoke to the people 
of Orphalese: 


And a woman who held a babe against her 
bosom said, Speak to us of Children = 

And he said: | | 

Your children are not your children. 

They are the sons and daughters of Life’s 
longing for itself. : 

They come through you but not from you, 

And though they are with you yet they — 

belong not to you. 3 

You may give them your love but not your 
‘thoughts, 

For they have their own thoughts. _ 

_— may house their bodies, but not their 
souls, 

For their souls dwell in the house of to- 
morrow, which you cannot visit, not even in 
your dreams. 

You may strive to be like them, but seek 
not to make them like you. : 

For life goes not backward nor tarries with 
yesterday. 

You are the bows from which your chil- 
dren as living arrows are sent forth. 

The Archer sees the mark upon the path of 
the infinite, and He bends you with His might 

that His arrows may go swift and far. 

Let your bending in the Archer’s hand be 
for gladness ; | 

For even as he loves the arrow that flies, so 
He loves also the bow that is stable. : 


——KaHLit GIBRAN 
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TEACHING TEACHERS 


EDITH M. EVERETT 
White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia 


by a group of teachers, asking her to 

interpret .something of the attitude 
and technique of her profession in dealing 
with individuals, may be forgiven for feel- 
ing at first a thrill of satisfaction and excite- 
ment. The teacher in her daily contact with 
children in the classroom has a rare oppor- 
tunity for effective mental hygiene work. 
But until recently—and to a large extent 
even now—teachers have seen their task as 
a purely intellectual one. There have been 
teachers since civilization began. Back of 
this group lie centuries of tradition. Al- 
ways, whether hated or loved, the teacher 
has been the symbol of authority, the first, 
outside the home circle, to assume the role 
of mentor, to be held all-wise and all-power- 
ful. It is not to be wondered at that this 
habit of authority, strengthened by tradition, 
has come to be assumed as the prerogative 
of the teacher’s position. 
grown the academic attitude, the emphasis 
on the value of the accumulation and per- 


Tw social worker who is approached 


petuation of a great mass of facts, on the 


standardization of method, on the superiority 
of the docile, obedient pupil. To keep pace 
with the competition resulting from the in- 
creased complexity of our educational sys- 
tems, most teachers have been straining 
every nerve to accumulate more facts, to 


keep up to date on new methods, to special- — 


ize intensively in their particular subjects. 
_ The social worker, on the other hand, has 
learned to discard absolutely any idea of 
authority. “Only an instinctive reverence 
for personality and a warm human interest 
in people as people” can bring her any 
chance of success. She has had to cast aside 
any preconceived ideas of the right and 
wrong of human conduct, to learn to take 
what she finds and to devote herself to 
understanding why it is so. Hardest of all, 
she has had to learn that she, as a person, 
must stay in the background, that she de- 


feats her own purpose if she allows herself — 


to take the role of a dea ex machina. Sym- 
pathy, interest, understanding—sometimes 
advice—she may offer, but she may not 


Out of it have 


judge, punish, or command. What wonder 
that the social worker pauses in her first 


’ enthusiasm to question with some humility 


how she can prove to these already over- 
taught teachers that an acceptance of her 
philosophy may be of professional value to 
them? If she has faith in the ultimate 


rightness of her point of view, she is eager 


to put all her intelligence into interpreting it 
for them. 

She first takes stock of her situation. 
These particular teachers have come to her 
because they want something. They are dis- 
satisfied with one phase of their work. They 


_ realize that, while it is easy to teach the 


docile, obedient pupil, they have an even 
greater responsibility toward those who do 
not want to learn, those who are restless or 
insubordinate, who take refuge from bore- 
dom or failure in truancy, inattention, frivo- 
lous or rebellious behavior. Group intelli- 
gence tests, special classes designed to meet 
the needs of various types of handicapped 
children, the change and enrichment of the 
curriculum, even the introduction of project 
method, Dalton plan, and work-study-play 
organization, have left the classroom teacher 
with her problem only the more acute, for 
they have given her new visions of the 
school’s possibilities, at the same time mak- 
ing the individual failures stand out more 

clearly. She has been trying—with a ~ 
greater or less degree of success—to do 
something for these failures. She has tried 
the traditional disciplinary methods of rea- 
soning, pleading, and scolding, and reached 
a few. Low marks and detention after 


school hours have stimulated others to de- 


cide that conformity is after all the easiest 
way out. But she knows that these are only 
patent medicines applied without discrimina- 
tion as to particular symptoms. : 

There has been no place in her training 
for the acquisition of scientific knowledge of 
human behavior on which to base diagnosis 
and educational prescription. Her academic 


- courses in sociology and psychology have, 


perhaps, given her knowledge of the history 
and functions of social institutions, and of 
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methods of determining individual differ- 
ences, but no help in telling her what to do 
about the individual whose differences she 
recognizes as so great that they are prevent- 
ing his success. Someone has suggested that 


‘social work is developing a technical skill 
which may help her. Without conviction. but 


with some hope, she comes to sample and to 

judge whether this is what she is seeking. 
And the social worker knows that though 

her class of teachers have come to her be- 


cause they are sincerely concerned over their 
need of help, they are very vague in their — 


definition of what specific form this help 
should take. Their contact with social work 
has been most superficial. Their ideas of its 


content appear to her disconcertingly naive. 


Relief still looms large as the function of 
“welfare work,” discrimination between the 
“ worthy ” and the “ unworthy,” a most im- 


- portant feature. If the class were a group 


starting training to be social workers, this 
lack of background could be dealt with more 
summarily. But they are representatives of 


another profession, coming to professional 


social work to see what it may have to con- 
tribute to their increased efficiency in the 
pursuit of their own, as yet not quite clearly 
defined, objectives. So she must go slowly, 


guiding each step by their individual revela- — 


tion of limitations, sustained in her patience 
by their awareness of their own need, and 
careful at every step to preserve that 
awareness. 


Such a class was organized at the Summer 
Institute of the Pennsylvania School of 
Social and Health Work in July, 1925, and 
it is the story of that class which forms the 
basis of this paper. In planning how she 
should attack her problem, the teacher de- 


cided that it would be wise to keep away, for 


a time at least, from anything savoring of 


_ the lecture method, and plunge at once into 


the stimulation of discussion on case ma- 
terial. The first case presented was one suf- 
ficiently obvious to reveal readily the atti- 
tudes of the group. The story was told of a 
girl of twelve in the sixth grade who had 


_ been finally detected by the teacher pilfering — 


small sums from the classmates’ pockets in 
the wardrobe. What should the teacher do 
about it? Send her to the principal? What 
will he do? Send for her parents? What 
will he expect them to do about it? Punish 


chance to repeat the offense? 


mother. 


her, have her transferred to another school, 
see that she is watched so that she has no 
What good 
will this do the child? But you must protect 
the other children: if she is punished for this 
she will be afraid to do it again, and so on. 
Gradually, we may be led back to the child 


herself. Granted that the school has a re- 


sponsibility to protect its children, she is one 
of them; and before the discussion becomes 
too involved, the story. may be told of what 
in this case really happened: a talk with the 
child, quiet and without accusation or blame, 
centering about why she did it. ‘The reason 


_ in this case is so simple and so well under- 


stood by the child that she is able to make it 
quite clear. She never has any money; she- 
walks to school, rather a long distance, and 
brings her own sandwiches put up by her 
Her friends buy ice cream or 
chocolate bars-—but she can’t do that. They 


- want to treat her, but she knows that she 


can’t accept without returning it. Her 
family are doing all they can in sending her 
to school, so she takes a few pennies at home 
when she has a chance and lately she has 
been taking them at school. It is an evident 
relief to tell. The temptation has been too 


much for her, but she has been sorry and 


frightened. When the question comes again 
to the class as to what should be done about 
it, the teachers’ answers show a change of 
emphasis. “Go to the principal,” is still the 
advice, but this time it may be to go herseli 
and not send the child. Of course, the 
mother must be seen—not to tell her what a 
disgrace her daughter has brought upon her 


but to tell her what a troubled, unhappy 


child she is, and to try to plan with her what 
can be done to restore her self-respect and 
to make her happy. It is a first, very ele- 
mentary lesson in the’ value of delaying 
action until we are ae sure that we 
have enough facts to justify what we do. 


The class was asked to bring in writing 
the next day all the information they have in 
regard to some particular case that has been 
worrying them. From these cases one was 
selected for class discussion. 


Edward Williams, aged 15 years, Grade 8B: 
Edward is a quiet, dependable boy with a good 
school record and studious habits. other 
children seem to like him fairly well. He was 
appointed teller of his section branch of the 
school bank and the accounts were absolutely 
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t every Monday morning. His attendance 
was regular until one week toward the end of 
June when he was absent for four days. The office 
clerk said his mother telephoned to say he had 
stolen a bicycle and run away to Atlantic City. 
He returned to school the next day, the same 
quiet, attentive boy as before. His mother tele- 
phoned to ask if he was in school. 

In a conversation with the boy he volunteered 
the information that he ran away to escape from 
his step-mother (who “keeps telling me about 
little things I do wrong”) and to get a job. He 
said his father, who he thinks is a good friend to 
him, is divorced and that he remembers his real 
mother. Edward also said, referring to his step- 


correc 


mother, “She thinks I stole the bicycle, and I 


didn’t—I picked it up from an old dump, and I 
had to fix it all up before I could ride it.” 

After a few days of regular attendance, Edward 
was absent from school again, but just for one 
day. The next day his step-mother called to see 
the principal. She seemed surprised that Edward 
was in school for she claimed that he had tried 
to run away the day before. She also said that 
Edward is subject to severe epileptic attacks. (He 
has never shown the least evidence of this in 
school.) She said this was well known at his 
former school where his teachers had trouble with 
him continually and from which he was suspended 
several times. (This has not been corroborated. ) 
In short, the principal felt that Mrs. Williams 
seemed anxious to prove that Edward is far from 
being a normal boy, that he acts strangely at home 


and it is very queer that he does not act queerly 


at school. She wants him “ put away.” 


After this had been read to the class, they 
were asked to help analyze the material, 
building up the following outline on the 
blackboard : 


Assets 


Good school record. 

Confidence of teachers. 

Faith in his father. roe 

Initiative and skill shown in fixing up old 
bicycle. 
Trust of his classmates. 


Liabilities 
Parents divorced—boy separated from mother. 
Active dislike of step-mother. 
Story of epilepsy. | 
Story of poor behavior in other school. 
Apparent indifference of father, evidenced by 


the fact that he allowed the step-mother to control 
the situation.: 


Further Information Needed 
Father’s real attitude toward the boy and his 


problem (to be gained only by conference with 


father alone). | 
Better understanding of Edward himself. 

His history at former school. 

Verification of Edward’s story about bicycle. 
_ Knowledge of Edward’s ability and his interest 
in further education: 

Some knowledge of the story of Edward's 
mother and of his feeling for her. 

A clearer picture of the step-mother’s reasons 
for her attitude toward the boy. | 


easiest. 
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Throughout the discussion it was possible 


to hold constantly before the minds of the 


group the grave responsibility assumed by 
anyone who gives positive advice affecting a 
child’s whole future. They saw how easy it 
was to take an attitude toward one or 
another of the family group. They could 
follow their own feeling of sympathy with 
the boy and condemnation of the stepmother 
into a question as to whether she might not 
after all be suffering much unhappiness 
which justified her action in her own eyes. 


The case discussions which followed were 


chosen with the purpose of strengthening 


that sense of responsibility, of. breaking 
down old habits of judging and condemning, 
or helplessly accepting certain cases as hope- 
less. The Problem Child in School* was 
invaluable as a supplementary book. Little 
class time was spent on the cases there pre- 
sented, for the group were soon eager to 
talk over situations in their own experience, 
either at school or at home, on which new 
light was thrown by these interpretations. 
Gradually there developed a realization that 
no one, child or adult, really likes to be con- 
spicuous because of failure or disagreeable 
behavior; that the thing that really matters 
is not what people do, but the impulse back ~ 
of the doing; and that show of authority or 

insistence on “ respect due the teacher” are . 
meaningless gestures as compared with the 
genuine value of a teacher-pupil relationship . 


of mutual understanding and confidence. 


In our experience it is far easier to build 
up this habit of mind in a student who is — 
preparing to be a teacher than in one who 
has already been caught by the octopus of the 
school system. The old way is by far the 
One who would follow the newer 
way must be prepared for constant dis- 
couragement, not only because of the mis- 
understanding,and lack of confidence that is - 
sure to be met in professional associates, but 
even more because the teacher who accepts 
it becomes so keenly critical of her own 
problems and has so much insight into their 
causes. The whole trend of social work 
back into the field of prevention is exempli- 
fied in this consciousness that the case work 
point of view has its best chance of becom- 
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ing a part of the teacher’s equipment if it 


can be presented during her training period. 


If this can be done in such a way as to make 


it an essential part of her personality, color- 
' ing all her human relationships, we need not 
fear that she will lose it, even under the. 


strain of her first difficult years of teaching. 
But though it is easier to build up this atti- 


tude of suspended judgment, of inquiry into 
causes, and of responsibility in the normal © 
or college student who is still herself a pupil 


and can better realize both sides of the situ- 
ation, there is even greater stimulus in pre- 


senting it to a group of experienced teachers. . 


For, once having accepted it, their assured 
position as teachers places them in a far 
more strategic position for putting it into 


effect. . 


When the class has had enough discussion 
of situations so that they may be trusted to 
have a fairly unified feeling toward them, 
they are ready for explanations of the social 
resources of the community and how they 
may be used for treatment. It would not be 
possible without field work to offer more 
than a very general idea of the functions of 
the more important social agencies, and of 
how their co-operation can be secured by 


the school. The following case was useful 
as an introduction to this part of the class 


work, as well as for discussion of many of 


the social problems involved. A typewritten 


summary was placed in the hands of each 
member of the class and the school coun- 
selor, who had known the family for three 


years, led the discussion and answered the 


questions that arose. 


It was the story of a family of father, mother, 
and seven children, four of whom, aged 7, 8, 9 


and 11, were in school. The second, Roland, was 


referred to the school counselor because of 
“marked nervousness.” A visit to the home re- 
vealed the fact that the father, a woodworker by 


- trade, had not been able since the war to find 


work that paid enough to support his rapidly in- 
creasing family. He and the thother had started 
a baking business in their home and were making 
a fair living, but were working night and day 


and the family diet consisted chiefly of the left- © 


overs from the baking. The mother was a poor 
housekeeper, and nothing was ever done in a 
systematic way. The house was always in disorder 
and usually very dirty and full of vermin. The 
childrén ran about dirty and half-clothed. The 
mother’s family were well-to-do farmer people, 
who so disapproved of her marriage that they had 
had almost nothing to do with her since. The 
mother and father were devoted to each other and 


to their family, and the children were apparently | 


Miriam, the oldest, and Mary, the third, were 
found to be in even worse physical condition than 
Roland, and both the father and mother needed 
dental and medical care. he younger children 
were in fairly good condition, It was evident that 
little could be done for Roland without working 


also to bring about differe 


nt conditions in the 


home. Through the co-op 


eration of a hospital 


social service department an¢ 
nurse society, the health of 
improved. 


i later of. the visiting 
the family was much 


The father was treated at the nose and throat 


clinic, and at the dental institute. His upper teeth 


were extracted and false t 
mother was given a thorough 
The visiting nurse arranged 


eeth provided. The 
physical examination, 
for her and the four 


younger children to go to a) 


seaside home for two 


weeks. The two little girls were given regular 


treatment. Mary had her 


after-care. Both Miriam a 
in an open-air school and 


tonsils and adenoids 


d Mary were placed 


ve been sent to the 


removed and was sent to a ee: home for 


country each summer. They/are improving, though 
slowly. 3 

Roland also had his tonsils and adenoids re- 
moved and his teeth attended to, and as he had 
begun to have a marked stammer, he was placed 
in a speech class. During the summer, he was 
sent to a farm where with regular outdoor living 
and simple and wholesome food, his general health 
was much improved. But the stammering still 
continued and he suffered from frequent head- 
aches, was easily fatigued and extremely super- 
sensitive, was subject to moods and reveries and 
given to worrying. He was therefore taken to a 
psychiatrist for examination. The latter inter- 


- preted the symptoms as the result of his physical 


inferiority and recommended that parents and 
teachers be advised to praise and encourage the 
boy and to avoid criticism and correction as much 
as possible. His mother arranged for him to enter 
a church choir, as a possible means of helping him 


to overcome the stammering and of developing 


greater self-confidence. 
Meanwhile every effort was made to restore the 


_ standard of living in the home. Mr. C was helped 


to find a steady job with a carpenter, and the home- 
baking was given up. Mrs. C was found to be a 
really intelligent woman who, in the face of ill- 
health and poverty and lack of training in house- 
keeping, had lost her courage and allowed herself 
to be overwhelmed by her difficulties. With the 
help and advice of school counselor, visiting nurse 
and social worker from the church, she became 
gradually more efficient, her health improved, 
in managing her home and caring for her children. 


Some of the questions that developed 
from this story were concerned with the use 
of clinics, the functions of hospital social 
service, how tonsil and adenoid operations 


and dental care could be arranged when 


there was no money to pay for them, what 
resources the city offered for convalescent 
care and summer vacations, and how to get 
in touch with those agencies. The social 
service exchange was mentioned and it was. 
easy to make its purpose and its value clear. 
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The natural question arose as to why the 
family society had not been asked to take 
the case, and the answer to this involved a 
long discussion of the confidence that must 
grow up naturally between worker and client 
and the difficulty of transferring this so- 
called “ contact ” to another person. It was 
possible to show how, even with several 
agencies interested, one must take the lead 
and be really responsible, and that the others 

act only in close co-operation with that one. 
At one time, when the family was at its low- 
est financially, the bureau of compulsory 
education had procured shoes and clothing 


in order that the children could attend 
school. This fact opened the way for giving 


a glimpse of some of the problems involved 
in the giving of material help. 

_ After the study of this case, several other 
- school cases were presented and the workers 
from other agencies willingly came to inter- 
pret their own work, thus helping to make 
this part of the course less academic and 
_ more of a living contact with reality. 

When the summer school was over, the 
social worker spent a rather solemn. half 


hour with herself, questioning her method — 


_and her accomplishment. Had she ade- 


quately interpreted her point of view? . 


Would another way have been wiser, more 
effective? Had she aroused an interest in 
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the personality and the emotional lives of 
children, which might develop into mere 
sentimentality? Had she stimulated a de- 
sire to know children better, to enter into 


their personal affairs, without at the same 


time providing an adequate technique for 


_ dealing wisely with what was revealed? Or, 
on the other hand, might she in some cases 


have aroused so great a sense of the value of 
the individual that destructive rebellion 
against the existing school organization 
would be the only result? Could she trust 
to the poise, the optimism that would make a 
clear vision of things-as-they-are bearable? 


they were already social workers, or had 
they realized that they had experienced only 
the most obvious, if the most fundamental, 


‘contact with the spirit of social work? She 


could not answer. She was quite sure of 
only one thing. They had sampled and 
judged; and they were convinced that social 
work had something to offer them. Was it 
too much to hope that when they entered 
their classrooms again in the fall there would 
be reality for them in the words of Burn- 
ham: “ With all the distracting voices and 
discordant claims, the positive aim of educa- 
tion and mental development is the integra- 


tion of the personality that makes. right 


adjustment possible.” 


_ PUBLICITY VERSUS PROPAGANDA 
IN FAMILY WORK 


JOHN R. BROWN 
General Secretary, The United Charities of St. Paul 


work is still an unsolved problem, 


. publicity for social service 


social workers are just beginning to 

realize that some of the methods that have 
_ been used are not publicity in its right sense 
at all, but propaganda. Ever since the com- 
munity chest movement took over, in part 
at least, the publicity of social organizations, 
it has been felt that the conscience for pub- 
licity in the fine sense of the word has been 
often closed and something else—which has 
all the marks of propaganda—has taken its 
place. This does not mean that the com- 
munity chest in any community is respon- 
sible in the final analysis for the type of 


over from the commercial 
based almost entirely on the promoter’s and 


thing we call publicity, but it does mean that 
community chests have themselves been very 
fond of the propaganda method. | 
Propaganda in social work has been taken 
world and is 


salesman’s appeal: The purpose of propa- 


_ Had the group left her with the feeling that | 


ganda is not to form judgments but to create 


- emotions; not to make clear the reasons for 


certain kinds of social treatment, but to pass 
over those reasons into a wholesale accept- 
ance of a method which the general public 
must receive and endorse as a whole. The 
right kind of publicity, on the other hand, 


invites discrimination. Propaganda is in- 
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fended to settle all questions without further 
repetition by forcing a blanket acceptance 
of both methods and results, whether in the 
sphere of business or in the larger world 
of human relations. Of course, publicity in 
itself may not get quick returns, for the 


minds of men when invited to reason — 
always act sporadically and uncertainly; but © 


when they do respond, it is with a finality 
Propaganda, 
yet again, must get its decisions, its sets of 


mind and its behavior reactions at once or 


it has failed. With our war psychology still 
in use among us, it is not at all remarkable 
that propaganda methods are still largely in 
vogue. But in family work, the most deli- 
cate and intimate of social procedures, 
propaganda methods may break down what 
is after all the essential reason for our being. 

Yet, stated in simplest terms, the objec- 
tives of publicity and propaganda are the 
same. Publicity has five objectives when it 
considers the general public as a mass unit 
of intelligence or ignorance to be informed: 
Something must be put into the popular 
mind which is not there now, or is known 
imperfectly, and must gain both the under- 
standing and the consent of that same popu- 
lar mind in action; the first objective is, 
therefore, to get the popular mind to know 
about it. This might be called the news 
function of publicity. 

Its next objective is to get the cute: 
mind to commend it. Knowledge without 
commendation may create a serious flare- 


back of hostility. This might be called the 


moral function of publicity. 

The third objective is to get the popular 
mind to use it. Even commendation may be 
entirely too abstract for the very serious and 
practical job in which we are engaged. For 
example, if the intelligent citizens of a city 
commend a central registration bureau and 
then fail to practice their social principles 
by its constant use, publicity has not gone 
very far. This might be called the habit 
function of publicity. x 

The fourth objective of publicity is to gain 
the support—and for most people this means 
the financial support—of a community. 
This might be called the econemic function 


of publicity. The devious ways by which 


family organizations have tried to win this 
support in the past shows that no final 


world. 


method has yet been discovered by which 
financial 


obtained. 
The fifth ghiective of all publicity is to 


commend a method so thoroughly that men 


will instinctively fight for it. Thus is made 
the human background of those who preach 
the gospel of its truth, who know something 
of its history, who can argue for it intelli- 


gently and persistently, and who stand in 


the breach for it in difficult situations of 
misunderstanding. 

Propaganda has exactly these same objec- | 
tives. While there is a moral quality in 
the right methods of publicity which as- 
sumes at least that the object involved is 
worthy of large adoption both in sentiment 


and in life, propaganda divests itself of 


moral quality at the very beginning. It may 
or may not stand for that which is worthy; 


‘that which it commends must be put over at. 


any price. 

All who are engaged in social work, and 
particularly those who employ the case work 
method, realize at the very beginning that 
some of the methods of propaganda are 
morally impossible. For example, we are 
under the seal and contract of strictest con- 
fidence for our clients. It is not our bust- 
ness to give their intimate history to the 
_ Propaganda, on the other hand, 
wishes to give the full story without reti- 
cence. News is not news unless the story 
contains the name, the residence, and the 
connections of the person or persons in- 
volved. There is, therefore, a constant 
thrust of the intimate and the confidential out 


into the pitiless center of exposure if the 


propagandist has his way. When publicity 
takes the form of propaganda, it is rarely 
satisfactory to one side or the other. 

The social worker gives a_ series of 
instances, illustrations, or cases, as his 
rhetoric may term them. When he tries to 
disguise the stories that they may not be 


recognized, he deliberately invents news. 


He leaves the place of residence blank or 
refers vaguely to certain more or less dis- 
reputable parts of the city. He camouflages 
the status of parents. He does not state the 
number of children correctly. He rounds 
out a story so that no one on the street will 
recognize it as fact with which he 3 


acquainted in his neighborhood. This done, 


support can be automatically 
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he is not at Mt surprised to learn from the 
propagandist in a newspaper office, a com- 
munity chest office, or on the street, that 
what he has given is deadly dull and unin- 


teresting. This deliberate camouflage 


disguise is one of the methods by which we 
try to get even with the propagandist who is 
asking us for publicity! 

It is difficult for us to give proper pub- 
licity to the cases which we want to record 
as successful because our workers are the 
heroes—usually heroines—in the back- 
ground. They have been dealing personally 
with inadequate life and they have won 
through to successful co-operation. 
cannot exploit themselves. In fact, their 
- salvation and continuance as social workers 
must consist largely in the ability with which 
they can keep themselves in the shadow. In 
stories of social rehabilitation, the workers 
or visitors, or by whatever blameless name 


they may be called, rarely creep into print. . 


Milton was not the first to discover that 
“good angels must be made uninteresting 
and versatile devils must. be put in the center 
of the stage.” In the action with which 
each drama of life is being unfolded, the 
workers must hide themselves. If they did 
not de so the propagandists who direct cer- 
tain kinds of advertisement for us would 
soon put us back in our places! 

There are certain phases of the American 
mind which show us how difficult it is to 
work through a normal publicity for social 
work—particularly in the family field. For 
one thing, the American public mind is still 
possessed with the frontier psychology. It 
has either a latent or an outspoken suspicion 
of anyone who claims to have superior 
knowledge or a better method in dealing 
with the problems of life. A social worker 
18 a person set aside to do some superior 
things. The American believes that in his 
out-of-office hours he can still be successful 
in almost any line. He has the “ jack-of-all- 
trades” mind and what we call the case 
work philosophy is to him an elaborate in- 
vention to prevent him from getting directly 
at his happy avocation of helping other 

Case work, as we know it, with its 
assumption of a superior method, even if 

on experience, crosses at least four 
assumptions which lie pretty thoroughly im- 


They 
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bedded in the American mind. For one 
thing it is a contradiction of the imstinct of. 
helpfulness. -As an instinct, according to the 
old psychology, needs no education, the rela- 
tion between social stimulus and social action 
is direct. If a man is hungry, he must be 
fed; if he is naked, he must be clothed; if 
he is unemployed, he must be gotten a job; 
if he is sick, he must be made well. That is, . 


of course, the common-sense and obvious 


view and, fortunately, in large sections of 
our population, still the social habit. 

- Qur theory of case work challenges also a 
race habit. By a series of degradations, 


charity has come to mean relief and nothing 


else. This is, of course, the simple outflow- 
ing in every community of the habit of social 
helpfulness. Our relief as such may degrade 
or at least compromise the character of the 
recipient. How doles may break down the 
initiative and self-respect of a beneficiary 
requires a train of reasoning which the com- 
mon race habit does not ordinarily invite. 
Then, too, the case work method as we 
know it seems to reverse the human senti- 
ment of sympathy. Sympathy is a quality 
of mind and heart which may be outraged 
and even cheated, so the argument runs, but 
it is far better to be cheated than to allow 
constant glaciation of the stream of human 
helpfulness. Recently a well known poli- 
tician in a midwest city gave over a million 
dollars the interest of which is to be ex- 
pended yearly for the relief of people whose 
stories are to be taken at their face value 
and who are not to be subjected to humilia- 
tion by so-called case working organizations. 
Finally, the case work method seems to 


-deny the value of the religious sanction 


which manifests itself in the grace of alms- 
giving. Since almsgiving has qualities of 
eternal value which are recognized by more 
than one communion of faith, we can often 
catch the unconscious antagonism of certain 
persons who feel that the case work method 
takes too much upon itself. | 

In spite of all these difficulties, however, 


- the case work method has won its way. That 


it has been adopted in many fields—even in 


that of industry—tells its own story, but it 
- must not be forced into a pinchbeck public 
acceptance and 


success by propaganda 


methods. It can well afford to wait the. re- 


sults of the slower publicity of other years 
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~~ Shadow. How careful we become, as time | 
goes on, in our statement of the causal fac- 
tors in any situation! How easily they may 
elude.us and how glibly we may state the 
obverse, in the thought that we are present- 


| fault. 


-tions; it-is always anxious to make facts 
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which built up a sureniess of method and a 


professional skill which the world is at last 
beginning to recognize and, best of all, to 
adopt. - 

One test of any purely propaganda method 
is that it soon wears out. It uses the glare 
of fact instead of trusting to its glow. The 


simple stories of the day’s work in a family | 


society soon cease to have any meaning at 
all for the propaganda mind. These stories 
must have so-called news value. They must 
deal with the abnormal, and, if they are sug- 
gestive of the near criminal, all the better. 
It is demanded that they shall be more than 


‘news—if possible, they must be budding 


social sensations. Our most striking stories 


are demanded. Those which lie on the edge © 
- of social miracle are asked for as signs from 
\ heaven. The short and simple annals of the. 
- poor cease to be true representations of — 


fact—they are like so-called art photographs 


- often colored by the propagandist’s demand. 


Propaganda: is always most successful 
when it works ‘in the realm of condemnation 


- and suspicion: it implies that there is some 


villain within the shadow who must be 
brought out and berated before high 
heaven. 
must be carried out, a social condition of 


things which must be done away with, or | 
_ the story as told will not be of any value. 


We are aware of the social results which 
have taken place in the last fifty years 
through the efforts of family societies. 
Those results, however, were not obtained 


by propaganda, the method suggested, but 


by the slow building up of facts through re- 
search and careful appraisement, which in 
time brought about adequate legislation. 


_ Propaganda has another 
It never fits things into their rela- 


stands out like sharp silhouettes. In life, 


>. we know that facts must have the back- 
’ ground of deep upon deep and shadow upon 


ing “the facts of the case”! Propaganda 
is always impatient with a number of fac- 
tors in any situation. It is-interested in one 


only. We are asked, for example, in how 


There is a lurking reform which | 


outstanding 


many instances alcoholism was the cause of 
the downfall of a family, or illegitimacy was 
the sign that a family life was broken, or 
desertion was the big factor in the breaki 

up of a home. The kind of publicity that 
exploits one symptom to the exclusion of 
other and more subtle factors is one that we 
must fight continually. 


_ Weare returning, I think, to a saner inter 
pretation of what publicity for family work | 
really means. We have refused to be stam- 
peded into any compromise with the ethical 
code which has given us what success we 
have in the rehabilitation of families. We 
have discovered that propaganda methods— 
while they may have their place in the world 
of business, government, and even religion— 
do not belong to the field of family social 
work. When we are asked) to furnish pub- 
licity material, it is our business to find out 
which of the five objectives mentioned at 


_. the beginning of this paper are in mind. If 


; the first, the 
en and women 


we take the last of these 
enlistment of a group of 


_ who will stand for the ideal'and method that 


we adopt, there will always be a very small 
army. To get a large number of citizens to 
support the kind of work to which we are 
committed is easier, and full credit must be 


given to the community chests for this kind 


of publicity even if they have been tempted 
at times to use propaganda methods. The 
number that we can induce to use the case 
work method and to call upon the agencies 
that employ it is steadily increasing. In 
that particular matter, it does not seem to 
me that we need to employ much publicity. 
The integration of social organizations to- 
day has gone so far that even the most 
reactionary see the economy of so doing. 


The first two objectives gather around the 
news qualities of that which we give out. 
Have we a larger responsibility in that mat- 
ter? A significant book by Schonemann, 
the German sociologist, “ The Art of Influ- 


-encing the Masses in the United States of 


America,” was published during this last — 
year and unfortunately has not yet been 
translated into English. According to this 
interpreter, there are six channels in this 
country through which both publicity and 


propaganda are carried on. He gives them 


in the order of their importance: the schools, 
the churches, women, the press, the movies, 
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and the business world. We may not agree 
with him in the order or the significance of 
these particular lines of publicity. We can- 
not get away from the fact, however, that 
there are six constant fields of publicity 


which are always at our command to use if 


we know how to use them. ; 
The community chest is taking social 
propaganda right into our schools. It is not 


done at all well so far. The appeal has been © 


simply to the solidarity of numbers and the 
shame of being left out when the “ poor” 
are to be helped. As yet, we have done little 
or nothing in this splendid field. _ 

The churches, according to Secretary 

Lane, were the most direct and efficient of 
the agencies used during the war to create 
public sentiment and to advertise the Liberty 
Loans, to aid in recruiting and to put over 
the great appeal of war benevolences. Ac- 
cording to him, but for the churches the war 
would not have been sold to the country 
communities, villages, and small towns of 
the United States. 
_ The women of the United States seem to 
strike this German professor with a kind 
of awe. He cannot 
women’s clubs as such and how women’s 
organizations, particularly along social -and 
cultural lines, can so quickly drive public 
opinion in this country to the focal point. 
His conclusion is that American women have 
still the initiative and drive of the frontier 
period and, therefore, lack the cultural 
sedateness of the women of Europe. 

The press in the United States has been a 
tremendous engine, both of publicity and of 
propaganda. In the last three years, how- 


ever, the united press of this country have | 


set their faces against propaganda as such. 
This is an utterance of one of their con- 
ventions: ‘“‘ News is news and advertising 
is advertising, but publicity is propaganda 


and has no place in a newspaper.” In | 


another utterance, the whole paragraph is 
“directly against “ parasitic propaganda.” 
Unless I misinterpret some of the changes 
going on in the newspaper world, it seems 
to me that social workers had never a better 
chance than at present to use the newspapers 
of our country. 


understand how. 


For a long time the movies were enlisted 
in all kinds of doubtful propaganda. The 
volume of this has been much curtailed, no 
doubt because of the growing conscience of 


- all sorts and conditions of men that what is 


visualized is most quickly turned into 
action. The movie world has a moral re- _ 
sponsibility which it is beginning to feel. 
That certain reforms have been set forth in - 
appealing films and that community chests 
are using the movies all over the country 
indicate possibilities in this direction which 
we are just beginning to appreciate. | 
The business world is sick to death of 
propaganda as such, although for a long 
time trade papers and trade organizations 
carried it to the limit. Business men have 
found that propaganda always invites 
counter-propaganda, whereas publicity is 
that which makes business healthy. A study 
of trade papers will make clear the large 
place which social questions and, incident- 
ally, social work methods now have in the 
interest of their readers. In a certain trades- 
paper, which I read only last week, over 
one-fourth of the reading space was given to 


- questions of social concern. More than that, 


the articles were written largely in the form 
of incidents showing actual facts in life. 
Business is more concerned than we think 
with the underprivileged and often neglected 
world in which we live. Do we know how to 
use business as a means of publicity? Busi- 


-mess men are taking the attitude which was 
_expressed by King Edward VII of England, 


when he was told that a certain condition 
could be stopped: “If preventable, why not 
prevented?” 

If I interpret the mind of our workers 
correctly, and if I appreciate at all the times 
in which we live, I am certain that we are on 
the edge of a new understanding between the 
general public and the social worker, and 
that a partnership is slowly being formed 
which will make our work not simply a form 
of professional exclusiveness but a repre- 
sentative co-operation. But we must tell the 
public just what it is all about “every day — 
and every way.” It was a shrewd remark 
of Voltaire that “ bureaucracies have failed 
because they have been dumb.” If we fail it 


is because we are dumb! 


\ 
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EDIFORIALS 


HE past of a growing movement is 


both a liability and an asset, and in 


this the social case work movement 
is no exception. How often, even now, some 
of the original war cries—prevention of 
pauperism and the duplication of relief— 
long since forgotten by case work itself, 


suddenly explode in some public way upon 


us. How much indeed all the past of the 
world, with its quaint reverence for the 
miraculous effects of material relief, is a 
liability in our effort to substitute a new 
idea for it, yet the world’s mellowed sym- 
pathy for families in distress is a fine large 
asset upon which to build. We have in a 
way betrayed and still betray that mellowed 
sympathy by not seeing that it develops to 
fruition in a fine imaginative content. 
Some ten to fifteen years ago, we were 
led by false gods to talk the patter of 
efficiency. We learnedly showed how much 
we were saving communities and states by 
keeping this family from shipwreck, by pre- 
venting (if we did) this eighteen-year-old 
feebleminded girl from having more illegiti- 
mate children, and so on, and on. Yet on 
the whole “the making of good citizens.” 
(a favorite expression), moral and high 
aimed as it is, does not enthrall the imagina- 
tion. We question whether those who gave 
their support because of this argument did 
not surreptitiously give to other causes 
where highly colored though unfounded 
stories of family difficulties appealed to their 
sympathy. It is not easy to arouse an en- 
grossing white heat fervor for bunches of 
figures showing how much was saved by 
making a few more “ good. citizens.” 


No. 


This is no argument against the attempt 
to evaluate case work, but our evaluation, 
we believe, must be of methods, rather than 
end results, for we confess to a doubt 
whether we can ever even theoretically show 


any exact data as to the end results of case 


work, especially where we consider all 
the other possible community forces and 
influences. 

The very people who are ‘urging evalua- 
tions upon us are never going to become 
wildly enthusiastic over pretty tables show- 
ing how many families showed remarkable 


‘improvement, unusual improvement, or 


velopment; or over whatever more com- 
plicated tables we have which attempt to 
picture end results in a hundred families 
or a thousand families. They will become 


increasingly interested just insofar as the 


human beings in the Smith family or the 
Jones family are described. They will be 
even more interested in the details of the 
struggle, the painfully slow advances, the 
relapses, the recurring spirit of courage. 
Here we are appealing to their mellowed 


sympathy... 


HE world has always responded to the 
call of speculation and adventure. It 
is somewhat sated, in these United States 
at least, with the individual satisfactions 
which money brings. The physical world 
has to a certain extent been discovered and 
circumscribed. A select few, comparatively 
speaking, can find their adventure in the 
creation of opera companies, in little theatre. 
organizations, in art associations for new 
cults, ‘in archaeological expeditions, in 
furthering new kinds of trips to the North 
Pole or the South Pole, but the opportuni- 
ties are not what they once were. 
And here in social case work is the undis- 
covered country, the vast and unknown con- 


tinents whose bounds we know not of. 


What all who believe in case work ( whether 
lay or professional) claim by that faith is 
a belief that through wise, discriminative 
friendship of a social case worker people 


can achieve more than the world believes 


possible of them. It is a high adventure, 
and as in all adventure, some will be the 
venturers, some the interested supporters. 
The unusual thing about ventures in human 
nature is that almost any supporter can, if 
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he wishes, become one of the “ gentlemen 
adventurers ” if he will subject himself to 
- that strict discipline which is the price of 
successful adventuring. 

But to how few have we shown the 
- romance of this adventure of ours. In a 
highly practical world we have tried to be 
utilitarian in our interpretation when, as a 
matter of fact, the world prizes its surceases 
from everything expressed in terms of 
materialistic utility even though it be the 
production of “ good citizens.” Even cur- 
rent fiction has no thrill like this, because 
these are real people with fascinating uncer- 
tainties. There is no reading the last chap- 
ter before the intervening; and frequently 
the last chapter is not the last but the first. 
And these people of whom we read can be 
our fellow adventurers, not the disembodied 
creations of one who writes for us. It is 
for us who know to interpret the romance 
and adventure of high color, the breathless 
escapes, the narrow margins of safety, the 
rebuffs and relapses as well as the moments 
of glorious advance to the tower of Childe 
Harold. We suppose it may be taken for 
granted that there are people who are pri- 
marily interested in people and people who 


are primarily interested in something else, so 


far as their avocational hours are concerned : 
the appeal to adventure is of course pri- 
_ marily for the first. For the second we may 
still have to speak of duty, moral obliga- 
tions, liabilities and assets to the community, 


good citizens and good citizenship, and vari- — 


ous other things. 
What enthralls a group in a community 


which has never heard of case work is not | 


a description of some family plans which 
have been reduced to homeopathic character 
so that they will understand, but some of 
the most intensive work on one case, with 


. elaboration in the description of process. 


The working through, with and by people, 
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is not something which has appeal only to 
us; it has appeal to anyone who has the 
slightest liking for personality fiction and 
biography of an analytical character, or who 
is interested in other people. Nor is the 
superior family the only one which can 
thrill. The story of a family in which both 
husband and wife were stupid clods, of low 
mentality, living in a hideously bad hovel 
in the center of a town, whose “end” re- 
sult was building a cottage on the outskirts 
of town has a certain thrill of achievement, 
but the really Homeric struggle is told in 
the intervening episodes. With those added, 
the end, pathetic as it may appear, gains 
wonderfully in content and interest, as much 
as that of the far greater “end” arrived at 
by a “promising” family. The task that 
faces us is not that of describing ends, if 
such there be in case work, but what happens 
on the road. 

How can we carry over to others this 
fire of high adventure? Somehow we must 
seek for the power to reveal these astonish- 
ing journeyings into human nature, the won- 
der, the awe, and the rich enjoyment af- 
forded by the happenings upon the road— 
happenings which sometimes would fail of 
belief if related by a story teller. The royal 
road of adventure is for those who will 
journey along it for a while, not because 
they are good citizens and ought—because 
then most of these marvelous things will 
be invisible to them—but because they find 
here one of the greatest fascinations of life. 
It is the fault of those of us who are con- 
stantly on the road if we cannot reveal to 
others the fascination that holds us. If we 
ever come whining or praying for support — 
rather than offering a great opportunity, let 
us remind ourselves that it is not fitting for 
those who hold the keys to the gates of 
enchantment thus to describe what. lies 
beyond them. | 
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the family society’s attention through 


Ne BROWN, aged forty, came to 


her father’s application to the legal aid 


society for relief. He was eighty-five years 


of age and had recently sold out his busi- 


ness—a neighborhood notion store—with no 


financial gain. } | 
Home visits and collateral calls revealed 
the following situation: Annie, dragging her 


left leg and foot, insisted that she could not 


work and had not left the house for seven 
years, save for attendance at a nearby semi- 
fashionable church and on errands to the 
neighborhood grocery. It was rumored that 
she had been seduced some fifteen years 
previously; and her fear of going out and 
meeting people and her “ queerness ”’ seemed 
to date from this time. Mr. Brown had a 
married daughter with a large struggling 
family living in the city and another married 
daughter in the west. He was a Mason and 
twice, previous to our contact, had been 
accepted and started for a Masonic home 
located in the western city where his daughter 
lives. Both times Annie became hysterical 
and at the last moment refused to allow him 
to leave. The family physician said Annie 
suffered from chronic neurasthenia and sug- 
gested to the visitor that she be allowed to 


make her own plans and be kept busy so 


that her mind was occupied. 

The following entries from the record 
(some of them summarized) give the day- 
to-day story of the change in Annie’s attitude 
toward life. The italicized paragraphs are 
the visitor’s statement of the part her own 
conscious manner played in carrying out 
her plan of treatment. 


10-16-24: The visitor interviewed the relatives 


and an officer in the lodge and then talked with 
Mr. Brown at the office. At first he refused to 
speak, but after repeated urging and assurances 
that the interview was to determine his own wishes 
and longings, he said he desired nothing so much 


- as to live in the Masonic home where he would 


be near his favorite daughter and away from 
Annie whom he characterized as “crazy and 
selfish.” He said he wanted to live among 
fraternal brothers and be quiet and calm until he 
died. He expressed no feeling of worry or re- 
sponsibility for Annie, after the visitor assured 
him that she had conferred with doctor and had 
high hopes of Annie’s recovery—at least so far as 
to attain a self-supporting status. | 

The visitor called on Annie, finding her in bed 
although it was only seven in the evening. She 
said she was very ill. Visitor said did not believe 


AN ATTEMPT TO ANALYZE PROCESSES 


advice save to 


May 


she was ill, thought she was distressed and unhappy 
over situation and as defense mechanism had gone 
to bed. Annie made no reply. Mr. B was not at 
home. Visitor gave facts concerning situation and 
Annie very unexpectedly announced she agreed to 
this. She could take care of herself and would 
do as she pleased. It was time for her father to 


go and she was going to see that he went; always 


_ before this she had refused to let him go but now 


she was through. Exclaimed tragically several — 
times, “my home is gone, my home is gone.” 
Visitor said “your home is not gone; you can 
keep your home and do as you please but your 
father cannot suffer here with you.” Said she 
would call again next day. Annie complains she 
cannot use right leg. 

Visitor calm in attitude.. Sat quietly in chair by 
Annie’s bed. Tone of voice even and quiet but 


emphatic and unyielding. Glanced about room in 


casual, rather disinterested manner. 


Presented situation to district advisory com- 


mittee. Mechanical details attended to: Inter- 
- viewed lodge; arranged for Mr. B’s transportation 


and departure, friends to accompany him to depot. 
Doctor seen; he will suggest Fullerton House to 
Annie and arrange to take her there. 

Visited. Found Annie in midst of moving. She 
was expecting her niece to help her. Was very 
much upset and distracted, crying, said she was 
ill; had worked herself into hysterical state of 
mind. Mr. B was in kitchen. Refused to come 
into the room where Annie was and Annie refused - 
to go where he was, so visitor talked first with 
one and then with other. Annie was anxious to 
sell what furniture and personal belongings she 
was not giving to her sister, as she planned on 
taking nothing except trunk and suitcase with 
her. The doctor called at her home last night 
and she is going to Fullerton House. 

Calm and emphatic in statements. Offered no 
r. B. Asked Annie in disinterested 
manner if she wished to sell furniture, and, after — 


deliberation and in tone of one granting favor, 


said she would have second hand man known to 
agency call to look over furniture so Annie could 
have definite estimates upon which to base her 
decision. Gave her no opportunity for discusswn 
or haranguing. 


Mr. B absolutely refused to go to stay with Mrs. 
K even though the society can make arrangements 
for him there. Said he would not, became very 
much excited and vehement over situation. - 
$25 and said he would leave for Oklahoma to- 
morrow if he had balance. Fare-is $33.75. Visitor 


finally left after. Mr. B had said he would come to 
- office this afternoon to talk over plan. Annie 


she does not care what he does as long as he leaves 
her and does not bother her any more. Visitor 
waited until niece came, then left. 

Visitor called upon officer of church board, old 
friend of Annie’s, head of Fullerton House, St. 
Mary’s Institute, and Salvation Army ¢ 
home for girls, explaining society’s plan in deta! 
to each, namely, Annie must go to an institution 
or plan to work. Suggested she work at St. Mary's 
Institute and room at Salvation Army Girls 
Home. Persuaded them to agree with plan 
promised to assist in carrying it through after 
showing them they are close to Annie and must 
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effect her cure with visitor and doctor as co- | 


consulting persons. 

10-16-24 : 3 

with Annie who is fairly calm and contented and 

seemed quite satisfied with situation. Said she 

had short talk with her father before he left, this 

had eased her mind considerably. Said when she 

knew her father was leaving and thought he was 
ing without saying goodbye to her, she fainted, 

fell and hit her head upon the chair. The doctor 

therefore unable to bring her to Fullerton House 


‘until today. Father came back and talked to her, © 


however, so everything was all right. : 

- Discussed with Annie furniture which was left 
in house; told her “we would see that it was taken 
care of. Annie would like two chairs and pictures 
and sewing machine to go to her friend, gave 
visitor address. Would like society or St. Mary’s 


- to have other furniture. Visitor promised that 


society would care for Annie’s trunk and clothing 
until further plans are completed. : 
+ Purely social attitude. Greeted Annie in friendly 
way, ignored her suggestion of ill health. After 
talking about weather and Annie’s farewell to her 
father spoke of furnsture im friendly questioning 
way. Annie listed things and her disposal of each 
and visitor withdrew. Annie had planned this out 
well, her manner morose and words few. 


Further conferences with church and lodge so 
as to be sure of their continued backing and in- 
terest as they were inclined to believe that visitor 


was too harsh. 


Urged workers at Fullerton House to continue 
treating Annie as normal, insisting she do her share 
of housework and other tasks. 


10-31-24: 


plan to work in someone’s home in exchange for 
room and board. | 

Called as if making friendly social visit. Gave 
Annie a new magazine and chatted about reading. 
Said “As this is only a temporary home and allows 
no permanent roomers, and as you like tt, why not 
work in someone’s home in exchange for room 
and board” and immediately went on talking of 
employment agencies. Anmie brightened consider- 
ably and asked if visitor would locate place. Re- 
plied calmly and definitely “ Oh, no, I’m sure you 
want to do your own planning.” Drew conversa- 
tion into indefinite lines and left without making 
specific plan of any kind. : ite 


11-6-24: Visited Fullerton House. Annie flew 


into a rage when the visitor suggested St. Mary’s 


. Institute, said would not go to south side, would 


*not work for St. Mary’s. Visitor said she had been 
unable to get any other work for Annie; she felt 
they had imposed upon Miss Fitz long enough. 
Annie must be ready to leave Fullerton House 
11-11-24 and go either to Salvation Army board- 


‘Ing home pending further arrangement or to | 
ty Infirmary. Annie said her friends would | 


not let this happen to her. Visitor said very well 
Annie could live with her friends, then. Cannot 
Stay at Fullerton House any longer. 
Used very emphatic but quiet voice, manner one 
of “I don’t care, it is up to you”; also cold and 
ant. Interview about ten minutes long. Said 


_ plainly to Annie that decision as far as leavi 


Fullerton House was final. She must go 11-11-24. 
Talked again with church members and friends 


Visited Fullerton House. Talked 


Talked with Annie, who seemed — 
bright and cheerful, and was enthusiastic over. 


_sent radio to Annie. 
_ paper telling how she had been invalid and not 


warning them of Annie’s attitude. They promised 
not to yield. 

Received $18 from furniture company. 
- 11-11-24: As it was raining, visitor telephoned 
worker at Fullerton House re Annie staying until 
next day. Worker reported Annie quiet and sullen, 
had complained of weariness and said little. Annie 


told worker “I will not go to St. Mary’s,” and 


when worker said it is a “case of will, then, and — 
not ability?” she made no reply. 

11-12-24: Visited Fullerton House. Talked 
with Annie who said she would not go to south 
side to live under any circumstances. Has no 
friends who are willing to take her so thinks she 
will go to Y. W. C. A. Visitor said she would 
return after lunch and walk over with her. |. 

Entered Annie’s room and, standing, said “ What 
is your plan, Miss Brown?” Then said in friendly 
way, “I'll be glad to walk over with you this 
afternoon.” Annie made no reply. | 


Visited Y. W. C. A. and discussed situation in 
detail with house matron and general secretary. 
Telephoned Annie’s friend and church as to new 


residence. 
Returned to Fullerton House. Annie said that 


during forenoon she went to Y. W. C. A. and‘ 


made arrangements to get room in their dormitory. 
Had her bag packed and was ready to go. Visitor 
suggested it would be better for her not to go 
until she had said goodbye and thanked Miss Fitz. 
Miss Fitz not in. Visitor said she would, make 
other calls and return to see Annie and carry her 
bag over to Y. W. C. A. for her. 

Later returned to Fullerton House. Annie said 
goodbye to everybody. Walked easily although 
slowly to Y. W. C. A., visitor going with her and 
carrying her bag. | 

Annie very quiet but friendly and chatted. Said 
goodbye in few words but was courteous and self- 
possessed. Visitor disinterested and rather distant. 
Talked of casual matters. Did not offer to assist 
Anmite but carried her bag. She walked fairly well 
but was quite nervous and crossing streets seemed 
a strain. 


11-13-24: Telephoned Miss Margaret Sims, 
friend, to make an appointment to talk with her 
re Annie. Miss Sims said very glad to talk with 
society and would like to talk right now over 
telephone. Approved heartily of society’s plan for 
Annie; asked if she could assist in any way. 
Visitor explained in detail again the doctor’s feel- 
ing about Annie and society’s plan. Miss Sims said 
she would call on Annie over weekend and ur 
her to do as society advised; said she would 
promise Annie that she would come to see her 
regularly even if she does live on south side. Told 
visitor she felt guilty for not having told society 
before, but she understands Annie is communicat- 
ing with a man up in the northern part of state 
with intentions of marrying him. Thinks perhaps 
this is why Annie is unwilling to do what society 
wishes: Says that some time ago when radios 
were new Annie’s sister in east or some friend 
This was written up in 


been out of house for so many years and radio 
was bringing joy to her. Man read this article 
in paper and wrote to Annie and this romance 
resulted.’ Does not know his name or address. 
Said would caution society not to give Annie 
cash money if they decide to supplement her in- 
come, should she go to St. Mary’s Institute to 
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work; says she has no faith or trust in ‘Annie’s 
ability to spend money. Will see Annie over week- 
end and talk with society again. 

Further contact with church and lodge so as to 
reassure those interested. 

Sent Annie $10 from furniture by messenger. 
She told messenger she was looking for a room 
and for work. 

11-17-24: Miss Sims testeaial saying she had 
seen Annie over weekend, and Annie had refused 


to even discuss. St. Mary’s Institute but insists she 
_ will find room of her own and try to get employ- 


ment. Visitor suggested perhaps wise for friends 
and society to keep eye on situation, so that they 
are close by if needed, but let Annie work out own 
salvation. Miss Sims enthusiastic over this. 
Visitor: said she would call Miss Sims again. 
11-20-24: Man in office re housekeeper for 
aged father. Wants someone who can be com- 
ionable, can have cleaning woman to assist. 
ome comfortable and attractive with all possible 


‘conveniences. 


11-22-24: Visited Annie. Told her of vacancy 
in business like tone of voice; Annie said she would 
like to apply for it. Visitor offered to arrange 
personal interview and Annie accepted offer with 


alacrity. 


11-23-24: Man took visitor to Y. W. C. A. in 


car and Annie and visitor to his father’s home. 


Annie talked to them and they decided to telephone 
her their decision, 11-24-24. 
Visitor told man that Annie is “ queer” but re- 


sponsible and intelligent with adequate standards 


of cleanliness. 

When Annie came out of Y.W.C. A. she walked 
down the stairs briskly and did not drag her foot. 
She ‘seemed to enjoy the auto ride and in the house 
spoke plainly and fully concerning work. She 
inspected the house and face brighter and brighter 
as she noted conveniences. Returned to Y. W. 
C. A. with no definite conversation. 


11-25-24: Annie telephoned she had accepted 


— and begins work tomorrow. Encouraged 


o ahead and said would see her soon. Ad- 


vised Annie re sorting things in society’s store- 


room. 
Later: Annie in office and sorted things in 
guage with housekeeper. Visitor did not see 


Routine of completing disposal of Annie’s furni- 
ture. Reported change in situation to friends, 
church, and lodge. When they asked about her 
salary, visitor replied that Annie must now be 
considered self-supporting and independent, so the 
society could not divulge this. Friends promised 
to call upon her regularly and see that she’s taken 
to old church regularly (new home is across city). 

12-4-24: Visited. Annie cheerful and happy, 
seemed very well. House had savory smell of 
cooking. Annie said she is having a real good time 
out of life. Has made up with her sister, and her 
sister came to call on her this week. Has seen 
several of her friends and is indeed very happy. 
Put $25 in savings account and is thinking of buy- 
ing new coat. Visitor gave $10 for the remainder 
of furniture (which the society is willing to pur- 
chase). Annie very much delighted, said had not 


hoped to 
_ $5 refund which “od ad 
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to get so much as this. Will nail society 
ed to her when she 


Visitor acted as " though | making social call. 
Talked of variety of things and gave her balance 
of money owed : ed disposal of furniture. Spoke 
of value of walking and fresh air when one’s occu- 
pation is confining, keeping tone of voice and 
manner as though talking to friendly acquaintance. 

As leaving said plainly, manner cold and de- 
tached, that Annie has made her own\choice and 
so situation is her responsibility and not society's. 
Soctety will be only consulting agency for her. 


December and January : Visitor and Annie tele- 
phoned and exchanged car Visitor’s tone of 
voice always friendly and ncouraging but she 
offered no specific advice and suggestions. She . 
let Annie feel, however, her interest in her. | 

1-30-25: Visited. Annie busy cleaning. Seemed 
well and very happy. Related at great length 
pleasant time she had with relatives over holidays, 


told visitor that she had been attending Eleventh | 


Street Unitarian Church (which is near) and 
is enjoying it very much. Visitor told her she 
had had contact with this church and with Women’s 
Alliance on other occasions, Annie _ interested. 
Said had considered joining Alliance and perhaps 
would do so when weather was not quite $o severe. 

Annie had three teeth pulled at advice of the 
doctor, and said she feels much better. Displayed 
very proudly bank book which showed deposit of 
$35, and said that she was saving this so she 
would have something for necessities next time 
trouble should come upon her. Has heard from 
her father several times, and he is well and happy. 
Visitor asked Annie if she was now able to see 
why society had been so seemingly severe with 
her. Annie seemed to understand and visitor told 
her a little bit about methods of treatment to 
people who are suffering from nervous diseases. 

Annie says she certainly is feeling better than 
she has for past ten years and never has been any 
happier than at present time. Walks perfectly 
well, though slowly. 

Visitor settled down in chair for long talk, re- 
moving coat and gloves. Guided conversation into 
definite and personal channels, asking about rela- 
tions with her father, etc. Gave Anmte in dry tone 
of voice full explanation of society's plan 
reasons for seeming scvere with her. alked as 
though with intelligent and interested layman. 


Anmte responded quickly and assured visitor in 


full emphatic tones of voice that she has no i 
feeling against society and appreciates their help. 
Said realizes now she was badly in need of 
discipline. | 


Present situation, January, 1926: Contact 
with society continued through telephone 
calls and cards at holidays. New visitor 
calls once a month. Annie asks society's 
advice re savings, dentist, etc. At Christmas 
time Annie sent society $1 asking that they 
use it for some poor family, | 
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VOLUNTEERS 
| , PEARL SALSBERRY | 
Assistant General Secretary, Minneapolis Family Welfare ‘Association 


Family of the Minnesota State Con-_ 


| NOR three years the Committee on 


ference of Social Work has followed 
the plan of discussing only one subject each 


year, feeling that such intensive discussions - 


would give impetus to thought and action 
which could not be secured through discus- 
sion dissipated on many subjects. For the 
1925 Conference the subject of volunteers 
was chosen and the program divided as 
follows : 

(1) Recruiting, training and use of vol- 
unteers in rural communities. 


(2) Recruiting, training, and use of vol- , 


unteers in urban communities. 
(3) The volunteer as a board nena: 


The papers and discussions in this series 
of meetings might form a manual on volun- 

teers for social workers. It is possible to 
- give here only a synopsis of the meetings; 
the papers in full will be found in the Pro- 
- ceedings of this Conference. 


Miss Kolling,’ out of her experience asa 


rural worker, says: 


Since the rural social worker’s job is to serve | 


the county in the interest of all social problems, 
it is a matter of but a short time before she will 
have a case load of a couple of hundred cases, 
which means, of course, the need of a tremendous 
amount of volunteer work. She ought then, to 
start her job with this in mind, and to begin 


immediately the recruiting. work. There are four 


rules for doing this: 

(1) To use sources, and other persons interested, 
in the constructive ——— of the case work done 
in every case. 

(2) To make appeals ro groups and individuals 
for assistance in working out specific community 
and case problems. 

(3) To use every possible educational way of 
making the work known and understood by all 
in the communities. 

- (4) To develop and direct the work, or plans, 
or ideas which individuals or agencies may have 
themselves, regarding some problem or. case. 

One rural worker has aptly said that her prin- 
cipal job with volunteers was to get them to use 
her, and to make them understand in a compre- 
hensive way what her service to the community 


“The Recruiting and Training of Volunteers 
in » Rural Work,” by Miss Ruth Kolling. 


< 


could be. That is the initial step of course, and 
is perhaps never out of one’s mind. “If people 
would only report cases to us, or consult us before 
it is too late,” is a vital plea. An isolation policy 
is often the policy of the social worker: She wants 
to handle, all by herself, the problem that has 
been reported to her, a problem which many 


‘persons and perhaps some groups have been in- 


terested in long before she came into the county, 
and which they will continue to be interested in 
whether or not they are allowed to know what 
is going on after the social worker has taken 
the case. | 

On the other ae the problems which are 
reported are often food for endless gossip and 
criticism in the locality where people have as few 
outside interests as in a rural or small-town com- 
munity. The energy spent in such effort 


and gossip can gradually be put to work upon 


the plan for more permanent solution of the 


problem. As the plan grows step by step into 


reality, and a sense of accomplishment brings 


7 with it hope and interest, that hope and interest 
is passed on to others; and through it more people 


become interested in submitting to the worker 
problems for consultation, if not for action. The 
psychological effect of this policy is much more 
favorable to the worker than the isolation policy. 
That is why I gave, as the first rule in recruiting 
volunteers, the use of sources and other persons 
interested in the constructive program of the case 
work of every case. 

Closely allied to this is the second rule: to make 
appeals to groups and individuals for assistance 
in working out specific community and case prob- 
lems. Some extremely interesting things can be 
worked out. 

The third way of recruiting volunteers is by 
educational methods such as talks to groups, ex- 


hibits at county fairs, bringing to group meetings 
- outside speakers whenever possible, and the con- 


structive newspaper publicity. | 

The fourth rule, to develop and direct the work, 
plans, or ideas which individuals or agencies may 
have themselves, regarding some problem or Case, 
is a fruitful way of getting co-operation and help. 
In one county there was a large number of 
women’s clubs, each organized for a purpose, and 
each extending its work into the county social 
work; for one of their purposes was to do a 
certain amount of charitable work each year. The 
clubs, it was found, were beginning to feel rather 
keenly that there was usually more than one in- 


terested in the same problem. The worker sug- 


gested that a delegate from each club be appointed ° 
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(preferably the chairman of the charity work) 
to a meeting where the work and their problems 
could be discussed. Out of the meeting grew a 
council of club women, and out of their grievances 
came opportunity for a great deal of co-operative 
work, and a great deal more of the so-called 
charity work than any of them had done before. 
_Men’s clubs were drawn into similar co-operative. 
efforts in social work. 

My conclusion about the recruiting of volunteers 
in rural social service is this: that the worker has 
gone into the community as a public servant; she 


must work closely with the agencies and people, . 


and not try to carry the load herself. She must 
not give the impression that she is doing some- 
thing very professional and different from any- 
thing the agencies and people should know about 
or understand. 

This bears directly on the training of volun- 
teers—for the recruiting and training of volunteers 
are noticeably interdependent. That is, while one 
is carrying out a plan of case work one does 
carry out a specific training among the volunteers 
who are helping. One of the best methods of 
training is to analyze the personal assistance of 
the volunteer in carrying out the plan. This is 
the field work method of training, and as indi- 
viduals betome more and more interested, they 


also become interested in supplementing their work — 


with reading. This is much more effective than 
the sarne amount of time spent on discussing theory 
and principle without the practical work. It is 
possible to have service and relief committees in 
counties as well as cities, no matter whether the 
worker is supported by the county taxes or by a 
charity organization society. In one county I 
made it a point to meet with the township and 
county commissioners, as well as the city com- 


missioners, every time I could get to their meet- 


ings. The meeting was temporarily turned into 
a case conference committee although they did 
not call themselves such, or probably even think 
of it, but the purpose and results for me were 
the same. As a result, both the city and county 
were doing the same sort of experimental things 
that a charity organization society might do. In 
cases that came to the county that involved a state 
question a similar plan was carried out with the 
board of control. This was the best way of 
getting them to see how laws worked in specific 
instances, or how the omission of regulations 
worked. One such case that brought up the ques- 
tion of interstate transportation resulted in spe- 


cific action for some sort of transportation 


agreemeent. 

And so, while recruiting and training go hand 
in hand, the training carries on as long as the 
work continues. Recruiting is one of the results 
of an educational campaign, which is itself train- 


ing and which may consist of definite newspaper 
publicity, talks before organizations, appeals, 
wherever made, and so on. One important prin- 
ciple that I would leave with you in regard to 
training is that the interpretation of every indi- 
vidual problem should be taken as an opportunity 


to explain it in terms of the general social problem, 


In this way the vision of the volunteer will be 
directed from terms of the individual child or 
adult to those of civic responsibility or_better- 
ment, and further to local and state laws, regula- 
tions, and control. 


Volunteers contributed largely to the pro- 
gram and Miss Harriette Allen, of the 
Junior League of St. Paul, who (as a volun- 


3 teer) has been in charge of recruiting volun- 


teers for the St. Paul United Charities, 
presented in graphic words ways of “ Re- 
cruiting and Retaining ’—particularly the 
latter: (1) Start with the volunteer’s own 
interest, if possible; (2) let her know about 
the work of the society; (3) inquire as to 


_ her interest after she has been at work fora 


time; (4) keep her busy—and not always on 
the “ deadly boring errands.” 

Miss Allen points out the need for 
patience on the part of the paid professional 
worker: “ Patience to the right of you, 
patience to the left of you, patience on Mon- 
day and patience on Tuesday. Then some 
bright Wednesday morning, 


When the temperature is low and coal is high - 
When the cupboard is bare and the children cry, 
When Jimmie and John are truant from school, 
_ And jobless Daddy is playing pool, 
you will find the millenium has been reached, 
and you have at your command a trained and 
reliable volunteer force to assist you.” 


Miss Jane Thompson, of the Duluth Asso- 
ciated Charities, raised a pertinent question 
as to the real aim of using volunteers: 
“Are we training volunteers for the actual 
service they render, and is its value com- 
mensurate with the time their recruiting and 
training takes, or are we frankly accepting 
the volunteer for the gain we may 
through her as a friend of the society?” 

The protest which arose at Miss Thomp- 
son’s question indicated that the group were 
advocates of the volunteer and her service 
per se without reference to any by-product 
of such service, though the aiid admitted 
its value. 


*“ Training in Urban Communities.” 
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Mrs. Gladys Rempel says, in speaking of 
the debt which social work owes volunteers :? 

It is not possible that the interest or size of 
that group (volunteers) will ever dwindle to the 
extent of endangering the life of case work, but 
in order to advance farther toward our ideal 
standards and to give to a larger number of 


_ people a more comprehensive understanding of 


case work, we should seriously consider the de- 
velopment of a larger group of these co-workers. 
Every community should more consciously. look 


- forward to training? over a period of years, an 


increasing number of unpaid workers who could 


gradually assume more responsibility, not only 
actual case work but in research, legislation, and 
in interpreting to others the purposes and methods 


of case work. 


She suggests an waleie of the reasons 
we lose volunteers. Have they left our 


‘ranks because - 


(1) They have moved to other communi- 
ties? If so, she hopes they have been prop- 
erly introduced to an agency in the new 


community. 


(2) Home. 
veloped? If so, have ways for using spare 
time at home been developed ? 

(3) Illness? If so, have they been en- 


couraged to return after recovery? 


The ways in which a volunteer can be of definite 
service are so numerous and so varied that if 
enough stress is placed on fitting the volunteer 
into the place where she is best equipped to serve 
and in which she will sense a feeling of accom- 
plishment and satisfaction, we should materially 
diminish the number of those who leave us be- 


cause they do not acquire interest. Even for the 


most unskilled can be found simple, definite, yet 


_ instructive tasks (such as taking children and 


clients to the dispensary, consulting vital statistics, 
shopping for clients, ruling charts, adding relief 
items, making out budgets, checking addresses). 


As the volunteer becomes more adept and more 


accustomed to the work and procedure of the 
office she should be given more difficult tasks. 


For the volunteer of ability and varied experi- | 
ence, there is the more responsible work of inter- — 


viewing sources such as doctors, relatives, em- 
Ployers and schools; of visiting families. for the 
purpose of carrying out treatment plans, analyzing 
records, social research work, committee and board 


membership, the —— and promoting of social 
legislation. 


The holiday season would be impossible without 
4 corps of faithful helpers. [THe Fammy for 


“Use of Volunteers in an Urban Community.” 


have 


ee 1925, page 37, indicates the use made of 


volunteers at this time.] 


For the volunteers who have had training in 
some other field can be found a task to correspond 
with their training. Where is the social worker 
who cannot make use of a person to instruct 
women in cooking and sewing; to teach music, 
dancing, and art; who cannot use the services of 
doctors and dentists; or where is the office that 
has no need for an extra stenographer or statis- 
tician? As members of this group become ac- 
quainted with the principles of case work, their 
specialized services will become more valuable. 

In the field of publicity, volunteers are impor- 


tant. Here is a chance for them to interpret to 


others the purpose of case work not only by 


- individual discussions, but by writing and speaking. 


It is in the -urban communities that we must 
encourage more good publicity, especially in the 
press, for the press of the rural com- 
munities is greatly influenced by the city press. 

Raising special funds for research and experi- 
ments has always been an important task of the 
volunteer, and we still need to utilize it. Motor 
corps service, both regularly and in emergencies, © 
is a help to the busy field worker who must de- 
pend upon street car service and walking. One 
volunteer took a child into hér own home when 
it was necessary to board the children while the 


_ mother was in the hospital for confinement. Why 


shouldn’t more volunteers ask to have their homes 
approved as temporary boarding homes? | 

With this wide range of possible tasks there 
seems to be no reason why the needs of each 
volunteer cannot be met, but in order to do this 
the supervisor must know her volunteer. This is 
more difficult in urban communities, as there are 
infrequent opportunities, other than official con- 
tacts, for getting acquainted. It is‘ necessary to — 
know the education, experiences, prejudices and 


interests of thé volunteer, if the supervisor is to 


assign work that will enable her volunteer to give 
the kind of service that she is best able to render. 
Much of this can be secured at the first consulta- 


tion with the volunteer, but subsequent talks are 


essential. References given by the volunteer are 
valuable sources which should be consulted. Very 
often a well known board member can give in- 
formation that helps in getting a truer under- 
standing. . 

The type of work assigned must also depend 
upon the likes and dislikes of the volunteer. It is 
true that, as she gains confidence and a better 
knowledge of the work of the agency, she is more 
willing to accept the supervisor’s advice as to the 
kind of work she should do. However, every 
type of work can be made instructive and interest- 
ing if correlated to the job as a whole. The verify- 
ing of a marriage without an explanation as to 
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the need for doing so becomes a mechanical bit of 
red tape. Hasn't the supervisor here an oppor- 


tunity to furnish the volunteer with facts to combat 


the general public’s opinion of red tape? 

Another important consideration, especially in 
dealing with young volunteers, is to select tasks 
that are encouraging and likely to show results. 
Any one taking time to do a piece of work wants 
to feel that her contribution has been worth while. 
Closely related to this is the necessity of letting 
the volunteer know that we appreciate her work 
and efforts. Everyone in the agency from the 
supervisor to the stenographer should take part in 
doing this, not necessarily by word, but by the 
general attitude. In other words, volunteers must 
be convinced that coud are both wanted and 
needed. 

In considering those volunteers who did not 
retain their interest we can turn to many of the 
above factors for an explanation. But we must 
also add to these probabilities the possibility that 
the chief difficulty may have been in our not 
using them to the utmost of their capacity. If 
we had demanded more of them, their increased 


feeling of responsibility would have been accom- 
panied by an intensified interest instead of a 


diminishing one. 


The failure on the part of the supervisor to 
keep in touch with the volunteer may also account — 


for part of the trouble. We find many dropping 
out after an absence from the city or a prolonged 
illness. Telephone calls or letters giving details 


of the progress of the work the volunteer is most 
interested in would undoubtedly sustain an interest 
that is apt to drift away. Close contact is essential . 
‘in holding the enthusiasm of a volunteer. The 


bridging of a gap between the time one super- 
visor leaves and the new one picks up the numerous 


reins of her job is another difficulty that should | 


be taken into consideration. Detailed reports 
should be left for the new supervisor regarding 
each of the volunteers and her past contributions. 


With the full realization of the value of volun- 


teers and an ever-increasing consciousness that the 
volunteer is an individual and should be treated as 
such, we should be able to train and hold a group 
of permanent co-workers, who in turn can pass 


on to others the benefits that they have received : 


from such training. 


The discussion of “ The Use of Volun- 
teers in Rural Communities” centered 
largely around the development of Child 
Welfare Boards, because it is in this field 
that Minnesota has had its greatest develop- 


ment in use of volunteers. Miss Lucile 


Quinlan, of the Children’s Bureau, dis- 
cussed organizing volunteers on a township 
plan and she_ pointed out, as Miss Kolling 


did, the impossibility of the rural social 
worker’s task if she attempts it single 


handed. 


Miss Quinlan allays our fears as to the 
trustworthiness of volunteers by reporting 
that, out of all the teachers in the county of 
forty-eight — only one betrayed her 
confidence. 

Mrs. Doyle, who tds had wide experience 
with a very good Board of Child Welfare in 
Ramsey County, suggests these essentials in 


the volunteer board member: 


(1) Intelligent interest. 
(2) A willingness to forego pleasures i in 
order to attend to duties devolving on a 


board member. 


(3) Trustworthiness for confidential 
matters. 

(4) Leadership. 

Mrs. Doyle feels that board ascent 
willing to give up personal pleasures when 
they have learned the necessity of the work 
they have been given to do. She deplores 
the fact that any social worker ever fears 
that her board members may betray conf- . 
dences, and agrees with Miss Quinlan that 
confidences are not violated. She advocates 


the plan of sub-committees under the leader- 


ship of board members in order to bring to 
the entire board membership reports of 
special subjects—and points out a distinct 


field for the board member: “ The board 


member has a distinct place in the settling of _ 


complaints. Because he is serving without 


compensation there is an attitude of mind on 
the part of the public to regard him as 
impartial.” 

Mrs. Danforth Geer described the work 


of the Association of Volunteers in Social 


Service ! and then discussed four objections 
raised to volunteer service: . | 
(1) ‘That the quality and quantity of volunteers 
is poor: to remedy this we must recruit. (2) That — 
they have no interest in their jobs: for this they 
must be better fitted to their jobs. (3) That they 
do poor work: which can be prevented by proper 
training. (4) That they are irregular and unreli- 
able: which can only be remedied by wise super- 

vision in the agency. 

Taking up our first remedy, recreition: let us 
consider what are the most. effective means of 
carrying this out. Printed publicity in newspapets, 
college and club bulletins, and social work maga- 
zines, is often efficacious if worded cleverly. 


* See also Tue Famity, June, 1924, page 95. 
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Letters, made as personal and natural as possible, 
to selected lists of school, college, and university 
graduates, members of clubs, and new residents, 
can often unearth new material. A magnetic 


speaker can always attract volunteers if he or she 


can get access to strategic meetings at schools, 
colleges, or clubs. 1 am a firm believer in the 


possibility of a general training course like our 


“Art of Helping” to interest volunteers. It must 
be followed up by good opportunities before they 
drift away at its conclusion, however. Best of all 
ways (to insure qyality of volunteers) is the 
person-to-person appeal from one interested volun- 


teer to her friends. The Association of Volunteers 


in Social Service has not tried much recruiting 
yet, for the simple reason that we are firm be- 
lievers in the doctrine of preparedness, and are 
anxious to guard against securing volunteers before 
we are sure we have proper places for them. We 
feel that, both from the point of view of the 
agency and the volunteer, it is better to have no 
volunteers than poor ones. 7 

Therefore our efforts last year were directed 
largely to the planning of an efficient bureau 
which would place volunteers so that they would 


~ be enthusiastic about their jobs, and not become a 
source of danger through antagonizing other pos- . 


sible volunteers. Owing to the complexity of 
placing in a city with 2,000 agencies, we had a 
committee of experts working on our plans all 
winter, and ‘an experimental bureau one day a 
week for a few weeks to test our methods, be- 
The four 
phases of preparation we found necessary were: 
(1) Arranging co-operation with existing place- 
ment services in order that we might act as a 
real clearing house and not attempt to supersede 
such agencies as the Junior League, the Jewish 
Federation, and the Intercollegiate Community 
Service Association, all of which deal only with 
their own groups. 


volunteers. We worked out a questionnaire to be 
sent to agencies, asking them whether they really 


desired volunteers, how they proposed to train — 


and supervise them, and just what jobs they had 
available. The replies showed that most agencies 


Tealize the need of keeping volunteers to regular 


standards, but that few had yet evolved the best 
way to attain the desired ends. (3) In order that 
we might gain the same sort of knowledge about 
the qualifications of our volunteers that we had 
secured from the jobs, we evolved a card for them 


_ to fill out, with the different sorts of work to be 


checked, and reasons for preference given, and 
space for complete record of educational, religious, 
and previous experience qualifications which would 
aid us in guiding them to the right job. (4) We 


a careful system of follow-up by a com- 
mittee of to make sure that the 


(2) To arrange the machinery | 
for finding places suited to different. types of 


_ the time they require. 


arrangement was working out well, getting the 


point of view of both agency and volunteer, and 
acting as liaison officer wherever necessary. 

We come next to the problem of preventing 
poor work by the volunteers, once they are 


secured and placed. This can only be done by 


the right kind of training, and there is no reason 
why volunteers—as well as professionals—should 
not have it. The ideal plan, it seems to me, is 
to have a general lecture course to attract volun- 
teers, and to give a basic idea and foundation of 
general knowledge of social work. Then have 
one or more small classes in each kind of social 
work, taught by skilled workers, and combined 
with field work to train them for the special 
field they elect. Frequently these can be supplied 
by a school of social work or a university or a 
special agency. But they should be combined 
with the placement bureau so as to be readily 
available to each volunteer who offers her services. 
For the volunteers in isolated communities do let 
us publish more books. The Art of Helping has 
proved the need that is felt for a textbook for 


_ volunteers (over 1,000 copies have been sold in 


less than a year). Many small communities have 
used it as the basis for a training course for 
volunteers, asking the members to buy a copy, and 
study one lecture for each session, discussing the 
finer points in common and applying the principles 
laid down in a case analysis of some special prob- 
lem of their own. 

But even the best recruiting, placing, and train- 
ing will all go for naught if it is not followed 
up in the agency by the wisest sort of supervision. 
This is only another way of saying that we must 
keep our volunteers after they have been obtained. 
There have been so many excellent suggestions 
made in some of the morning meetings of this 
conference, that I am venturing to repeat a few 
of them in addition to many of my own, in the | 
form of “ Don'ts” balanced by some encouraging 
“Do's.” These apply just as much to the volun- 
teers who are responsible for the policy of societies 
as to the professional staffs. 

Don’t keep volunteers waiting. Do have tasks 
ready before letting them come, and have some 
special person responsible for explaining the tasks, 
or a multigraphed manual of directions to prevent 
misunderstandings. ‘ 

Don’t give the volunteer a false idea of her own 
importance. Do give her enough responsibility 
so that she feels she has a part to play in the 
program of the organization. 

Don’t say you want volunteers if you begrudge 
Do give them, if you let 
them come, the same sort of care, supervision, 
and thought as you give the professional staff. 

Don’t expect a volunteer to be interested in dull 
jobs. Do show her the connection between her 
part and the whole. 
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Don’t forget that a volunteer has other claims 
on her time. Do try to arrange with busy volun- 
teers tasks they can do at irregular times. 

Finally, perhaps I can venture on some don'ts 
for volunteers, being one myself: : 

_ Don’t start in unless serious. Don't expect too 
much of your supervisors. They are human and 
very busy. | | 

Don’t be afraid to study in every way you can. 
The more time you give to this the more you will 
enjoy your work. 


Don't fall into the error of being disloyal to | 


your agency; if you can’t speak for it don’t speak 
at all. 
Don’t be irregular and unreliable. Remember 
your word is as good as your bond. | 
Don't forget your larger duty to improve all 
volunteer service, even if only by showing that 
one volunteer can be a good example. 


May 


Don’t ever think the service is all one way. [If 
you do it right, you will get far more out of your 
work than you can possibly put into it. . 

Surely if we remember some of these simple 
rules—recruiting carefully, placing skilfully, train. 
ing thoroughly, and supervising patiently and 
wisely, we can get much benefit from volunteer 
service. Social work by its very nature demands 
the co-operation of the entire community. No one 
has more affectionate admiration for professional 
social workers than I—many of my dearest friends 
are in their ranks. But they do not want to do 
the job alone. It is only by a real partnership 
between professional workers and educated enthusi- 


-astic volunteers that we can come anywhere near 


the attainment we all desire. The forces of man- 
kind should be arrayed together to make possible 
the fullest development of each individual. 


A SUGGESTION TO TEACHERS 
KATHARINE D. HARDWICK 
Assistant Director, Simmons College School of Social Work 


PROBLEM familiar to teachers of case work 
A is the difficulty of stimulating the student 
to do required reading intelligently. Every 
teacher recognizes the student review: “ What 
interested me most was where Mr. So and So 
said . . .” followed by a carefully copied 


transcript of a portion of the text. One successful 


way of breaking across this apathy is the assign- 
ment of a given piece of reading with the request 
that the student enumerate every possible “ teach- 
ing point.” ‘Suppose you were planning to use 
this for teaching, what groups could it serve, what 
specific points does it illustrate, what discussion 
would it stimulate?” 

It was in following this train of thought that 
the Study of 500 Admissions! revealed such 
admirable material for study in classes in case 
work that it seemed worth passing on to other 
teachers. 


We have here a wealth of data, fresh from the 


daily life of a big city hospital, evaluated and classi- 


fied by leaders in the field of medical social work; 


with an introduction by a well known physician. 
One would expect this material to be useful in 
teaching the technique of medical social work, 
but what makes the study unusual is its adapt- 


ability to the teaching of general case work. 


The teaching points may be grouped under four 
heads: (1) the lessons to be drawn from Dr. 


Peabody’s presentation of the medical teaching 


*A Study of 500 Admissions to the Fourth 
Medical Service, Boston City Hospital: Gertrude 
L. Farmer and Annie L. Estabrook. Foreword 
by Francis W. Peabody, M.D. Reprinted from 
a Medical and Surgical Journal, October 


’ plan in the Fourth Medical Service; (2) those 
teaching points that illuminate the technique of 


case work; (3) the interpretation of the hospital 
and of the medical social worker’s task; and 
(4) the discussion stimulated by the presentation 
of certain social problems. .. 

The description of the Fourth Medical Service 
of the Boston City Hospital assigned to the 
Harvard Medical School for teaching suggests 
certain possibilities for the organization of field 
work in.social work. In drawing these analogies 
the student is stimulated to think out the diversified 
problems connected with the organization of social 
field work, | 

Moreover, the study suggests an answer to a 
question much discussed in social work, “ What 
and how can the social worker teach the allied 
professions?” 

“No open-minded clinician of broad hospital - 
experience,” says Dr. Peabody in the foreword, 
“can fail to appreciate the contribution which 
social workers make to the welfare of the indi- 
vidual patient as well as to the effective function- 
ing of the institution as a whole. On these points 
there is no longer need for discussion. It may not 
be amiss, however, to call attention to another, 
though limited field, in which co-operation between 
the social worker and physician may be made 
significant—the teaching of medicine.” _ 

Dr. Peabody sets forth for the medical student 
a fundamental principle of case work—the neces- 
sity for seeing the individual “not merely as - 
interesting case” but as a “person with social 
relationships and responsibilities, as a member of 
the community.” This entire study is per 
with this breadth of purpose, “to give a deepef 
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to begin certain questioning.” 


insight into the lives of the people with whom 
we are working, their and their 
problems.” 

In the method of “ * nied study of 280 patients,” 
the student of case work finds lessons abundant: 


the necessity for keeping the patient always in 


mind—for getting his point of view of the pur- 


pose for which he came to the hospital (which was © 
certainly not to contribute to the Study of 500 


Cases). But with this understanding of his state 
of mind, we discover that social skill gathered 
the necessary data from all but four of these 280 
patients and that the felationships with these four 
were entirely pleasant. Giving all due credit to 
the personal qualities of the worker who gathered 
the material, one clearly sees that, beside charm 
of manner, she had the case work skill to conduct 
a successful investigation. ‘“ To many patients the 
reasons for making the survey were frankly given.” 
“It seemed wiser never to press, sometimes never 
The student will 
see here opportunity for discussion from many 
angles. What are the “rights” of our clients? 
How do. we know when explanations are needed, 
when not to begin questioning? What is the 
difference between the approach here and that in 
family case work—or in children’s work? Why 
will people frequently give most damaging medical 
history, yet hold back relatively simple social 
information ? 

We find much valuable seabhelal on the vexed 
problem of selection of cases for intensive work. 
While this material is especially helpful to stu- 
dents of medical social work, we again see the 
genius of the writers in clearly expressing certain 
principles which illuminate the problem common 


to many agencies—the struggle of the 100 per cent — 
idea with that of wise selection. We see, too, the 


constant battle to get “early” cases rather than 
chronic ones. What ways are suggested here for 


meeting this need—do they apply to other agencies? — 


The responsibility for recognizing the social 
implications of case work and the necessity for 
the case worker to contribute to preventive meas- 
ures are points constantly brought to mind. 

As an interpretation of medical social work the 
student of case work will find this pamphlet in- 


_ Valuable. The study itself is a demonstration of 


the ideal relation between the hospital social 
worker and doctor. Every page illustrates the 
give and take between the workers in two pro- 
fessions—dignifying each by its wise dependence 
“ the other. “Once a week,” says Dr. Peabody, 
the social worker makes a ward visit with the 
staff and students, and while on the visit she 
contributes to the group the information she can 
add to the case and asks the questions on which 

needs assistance.” 

We see clearly how the general case worker 


may thoughtlessly abuse that most important of 
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all resources, the hospital. In our zeal to get relief 
from a difficult problem we sometimes urge the 
admission of chronic cases or we delay in remov- 
ing our patient when the medical need is over. 
The hospital seems like such a quiet haven that 
we fail to see that we impair the nursing service 
to acutely sick patients, keep needier people from 
care, hinder the training possibilities of the hos- 
pital, add to the complaints which so dissipate 
energy, and increase the tax payers’ burden. The 
study does more than preach this lesson; it stimu- 
lates our imagination by painting a picture of the 
endless procession of patients. “On its wards, 
as on the old trade highways of Europe and the 
East, everyone on earth will sometime or other 
appear. In one bed is the old Newfoundland 


fisherman who ‘in the name of God pulled up 


courage’ to go to the hospital when he developed 
pneumonia, provided that, if incurable, he be 
brought back to his friend’s tenement to die. In 
another bed, the Chinese boy sent by the immigra- 


‘tion authorities, only a few weeks from Canton.” 


As for the discussion stimulated by the presen- 


- tation of the social data—one hesitates before the 


range of possibilities. | 

In the brief data about the “ unattached lodger ” 
we see the strength of the family as an économic 
unit—an insurance against dependency in time of 
illness. We realize anew the hair’s breadth that 
divides the dependent and the independent. “ Sick- 
ness may change a fair home into a decidedly poor 
one. . . .” “Some of course would never be 
able to do the same work again. .” “ Four- 
teen per cent were mothers still caring for their 
households when interrupted by the sickness that 
sent them to the hospital.” The age table shows 
that the peak of the load comes between 21 and 
45—the most productive years of life. Sixty per 
cent had no savings; of the fourteen per cent who 
made no statement, some were poor people by every 
evidence; of the remaining twenty-six per cent, 
savings usually meant a few dollars put aside per- 
haps for burial. Fifty-seven per cent of the 
patients—who are, naturally, the working people 
of the city, not the most highly skilled—received . 
less than a grammar schooling. The data con- — 
cerning admission and readmission of alcoholics 
shows not only the injustice that this burden im- 
poses on the hospital but also the utter futility of 
the manner in which society now deals with the 
products of a great social evil. 

These are but a few of the many “ teaching 
points” the study offers the reader. The great 
test of any piece of required reading is its power 
to stimulate the student to think a few thoughts 
for himself—to marshal his own experience and 


- to create new ideas. The Study of 500 Cases does 


this. It is a rather unusual blend of tested data 
and human pictures, of technical proteeon and 
broad, underlying principles. 


cal guidance. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OCIAL Worker's APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 

OF VENEREAL DisEAsE: Committee on Vene- 

real Disease, New York Charity Organization 
Society, 1925, 26 pp. 

The Social Worker’s Approach to the Problem 
of Venereal Disease, with a foreword quoted from 
Dr. John H. Stokes of the Department of Der- 
matology and Syphilology at the University of 


Pennsylvania, was issued in 1925 by the Committee | 


on Venereal Disease of the Charity Organization 
Society of New York. Ever since this committee 
was formed I have asked over and over, why a 
Committee on Venereal Disease? Why not a com- 
mittee to study and discuss medical social problems 
as such, as they relate on the one hand to scientific 
medicine, and on the other to the case work method 


of social diagnosis and treatment? After reading © 


this pamphlet recently issued by this committee, I 
am more at a loss than ever to understand its 
limited scope. The first sections of this pamphlet, 
to be sure, are an attempt to define and interpret 
for lay workers certain medical information about 
syphilis and gonorrhea and these very sections 
seem to me to be of only questionable value, for 
reasons which I shall mention later. On the other 
hand, the other sections of the pamphlet open up 
for serious consideration and discussion many 
aspects of the relations between patients, physi- 


cians, and non-medical social workers which _ 


should: have a much more far reaching purpose 
and broader application than just to the so-called 
venereal disease problem. 

The introduction discusses at some —" the 
reasons why social workers and the world at large 
have become more and more interested in the medi- 
cal and social aspects of venereal disease, and why, 
in the opinion of this committee, the social worker 
(and there is no differentiation throughout most 
of this discussion between the non-medical and the 
medical social worker) should feel it her duty to 
assume so much leadership and responsibility for 


_ the solving of these problems.. It should always be 


kept in mind that such leadership should not exist 
except as a joint responsibility under expert medi- 


That the social case worker at large should have 


an open mind, a willingness to work closely, 


patiently, and courageously with physicians and 
clients under her social supervision, and to trans- 
mit these same qualities of patience, courage, and 


hopefulness to them should be the message of this 


section. 
Whether we agree or not with the writers in 
their interpretation of the non-medical worker’s 


_ responsibilities, either in this section or elsewhere 
throughout the pamphlet, the discussion has tre- 


mendous value, if only because it ‘makes us think 
As Lord Byron says: 

But words are things, and a. small on of ink, 
Falling like dew, upon a thought, produces 

makes thousands, perhaps. millions, 


Interwoven into the last part of the introduction 
is a short bibliography, an excellent one, to which 
it would have been possible to add a few more 
references for ready, practical use and then to 
have omitted the parts of the pamphlet devoted to 
“Terminology as Used in Venereal Disease 
Work” and “ Infection”; for after all, as Samuel 
Johnson wrote so long ago, “ knowledge is of two 
kinds. We know a subject ourselves, or we know 
where we can find the information upon it. When 
we inquire into a subject the first thing we have 
to do is to know what books have treated of it”. 
Certainly no person truly interested in the prob- 
lems of patients suffering from syphilis or gonor- 
rhea could be content with the information found 


‘in these next two sections; and to any person who 


would be content or too busy with what seemed to 
be more truly “her job” to pursue the subject 
further, these sections would be most inadequate 
if not dangerous to a degree. 

It seems to me that in preparing this pamphlet 
the committee in charge has lost a golden oppor- 
tunity. They have attempted to put into a few 
pages a certain amount of scientific and practical 
medical information about syphilis and gonorrhea. 
It is necessarily disconnected in form and mislead- 
ing because of its inadequacy. This information 
has already been published elsewhere in more 
scientific and practical form and there are no 
“short cuts” for the social worker who really 
cares about the welfare of these patients. The 
committee has failed to make the contribution 


which is so much needed, viz., a series of case dis- 
cussions of social problems arising out of the 


presence of syphilis or gonorrhea in families under 
the care of a non-medical case working agency, and 
a challenge of our case work methods if we cannot 


make them as adequate to the solution of. these 
problems as of all others where there are medical 


complications.1 The sooner we realize the things 


these problems have in. common with all other 


medical social case work, and the sooner we stop 
hunting out and trying to emphasize the differ- 
ences, the better it will be for all concerned— 
physician, patient and social worker at large. It is 
yet to be proven that any one- “social problem is 
— to venereal disease. 


1 Previous case work study made and published — 
under the auspices of this committee does not meet 
this. challenge. 
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cal findings to patients. 


We must acknowledge that, in the last analysis, 
the scientific facts contained in these two sections 
of the pamphlet are correct but should be further 
interpreted by physicians or lay workers who 
know much more than the pamphlet contains. As 
they stand, however, some of the statements are 


misleading or of no possible value to a social 


worker. For instance, the paragraph which dis- 
cusses at some length the value of the Wassermann 
test begins with these words: “When the test 
shows the presence of syphilis it is called positive 


and when its absence segative.” This is mislead-— 


ing. The presence or absence of syphilis does not 
determine the nomenclature but rather a very com- 


plicated series of laboratory tests may result in 


so-called positive or negative reactions and these 


- geactions may be said in certain instances to indi- 
In the - 


cate the presence or absence of syphilis. 
same paragraph there is mentioned a Wassermann 
examination which may be and is at ‘times made on 
the secretion from a so-called initial lesion—a diffi- 
cult, painstaking process resorted to only -when 


other means of diagnosis fail or by those who are _ 
essentially interested in research. Why add to the 


confusion that already exists in the minds of most 
social workers by adding this statement, certainly 


valueless as far as the social case worker is con- 
‘cerned ? 

It was my privilege to get the reaction of a 
group of over twenty hospital social workers who 


are working in the social service department of a 
hospital and dispensary where special work is 
being done with syphilis and gonorrhea. It was 
the consensus of. opinion in this group that fully 
half the statements in these sections of the pam- 
phlet would be either misleading or valueless to the 


‘social worker at large. We should not attempt to 


make diagnosticians of our social workers, nor 
depend upon them to interpret, at first hand, medi- 
Medical diagnosis, ex- 
planation, and treatment is and should be pri- 
marily a physician’s responsibility—never a social 
worker’s. Yet the very next part of this pamphlet, 


“The Case Worker’s Approach,” begins as fol- 


lows: “With knowledge of syphilis and gonor- 
thea and understanding of its social implications it 
should not be too difficult for the case worker to 
recognize the more obvious symptoms.” Why is 
that necessary? Because, to quote again, “too 
often and without adequate social history the dis- 
ease is never suspected even when the patient is 
attending a clinic regularly.” Then follows what 
should be a just plea for putting into the. hands of 
any examining physician social information which 
might throw light upon a puzzling, obscure medical 
Problem, but the force of the entire argument is 
lost by using three cases for illustration where the 


medical work has been so obviously poor beyond - 
description and the relation between patient and 


physician so absurd that a few suspicions on the 
part of the social worker led in the end to a cor- 
rect diagnosis and treatment. And that in the 
name of social case work! A much more valuable 
series of illustrations where the social worker could 
justify her existence at every turn may be found 


among cases where the medical work is of the 


highest quality and the relation between physician 
and patient excellent, but where the problem is so 
intricate and difficult to solve, either from the 
point of view of diagnosis or treatment, that with- 
out the contribution of real social case work going 
hand in hand with medical case work the results to 
the patient would be far from satisfactory. 

The rest of this section contains some excellent 
points which a social worker should remember 
when trying to help solve difficulties in families 
where one member is diseased and others should 
be examined. On the other hand, the value of 
these suggestions is more than offset by the poor . 
methods used by the social worker in two case 
illustrations, where it’ was necessary to persuade 
certain individuals to be examined because of the 
known presence of syphilis in their respective 


families. I suppose in the eyes of the worker the 


resulting examinations justified the methods used, 
but the horror of the disease painted by the 
worker on the minds of the prospective patients 
will, I am sure, never be eradicated and an unde- 
fined fear will always remain. In many years con- 
tact with such clients as we are discussing, I have 
never seen the destructive method of instilling fear 
or the use of threats accomplish more or even as 
much as can be accomplished by a constructive 
hopeful look into the future. “As for method: a 
husband will usually follow his wife to clinic if the 
doctor wishes to talk with him about her; a 
mother’s interest in her children’s welfare can be 
gained with tact, patience and hard work. No 
social worker should attempt to describe a theoreti- 
cal course by which a disease as complex as 
syphilis may run. Most physicians and certainly 


those who know the most about syphilis would 


hesitate to do so. : | 
There can be no question about the advisability 


_ of a husband and wife both knowing when one or 


the other is infected with either syphilis or gonor- 
rhea or both. The manner and the time for the 
telling depend upon the case in point. The most 

convincing argument to those who hesitate is that — 
sooner or later it is sure to come out and that it is 
better not to make a perhaps difficult adjustment 
more so by adding the element of deceit or secrecy. 
The patient should be encouraged to do the telling, 
helped in every possible way by physician or social 


worker when the proper time comes. The physi- 


cian may often make it easier for all concerned by 
telling the partners when both are present. The 
social worker, medical or non-medical, should 
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never assume Or accept the responsibility for giv- 


ing these or any other diagnoses to patients or po- | 


tential patients, but may be called upon by physi- 
cians for further interpretation after the diagnosis 
has been made. 

That follow up work on this group of patients is 
tedious and discouraging is the final argument in 
this section. This may be made easier by many 
methods of adjustment, but chiefly by patience, en- 
couragement, general sympathy, and understanding 
and by the development of good team work with 
hospital social service departments and physicians. 

The final section on “ The Relation of the Social 
Worker and the Hospital in Attempt to Control 
Venereal Disease”’ is excellent except for its title. 


It is a thoughtful discussion of the way in which | 


non-medical social workers, medical social workers, 
physicians, hospital administrators, and even 


‘patients themselves may profit by a careful under- 


standing of one another’s problems. It points the 
way to better relationships all around. The game 
is one of give and take, to be played that the patient 
may win. This section also discusses some of the 
difficulties a social worker encounters in personal 
or written approach to hospitals for information 
about patients. It shows by illustration that the 


information received is generally quite in accord 


with the type of inquiry sent. Although much that 
is discussed in this section about the relation. of 


social workers at large with medical-social workers 


and physicians in clinics is the result of local con- 
ditions, and the relation of the social worker out- 
side the hospital to the one inside would be quite 
different in many other cities, the discussion on the 
whole is valuable, and my only regret is that, as I 
said in the beginning, it is not tied up to other 
problems than syphilis and gonorrhea. What we 
really need is a thorough case working study of all 
types of social problems which go hand in hand 
with every serious, chronic, or incapacitating dis- 
ease and by careful analysis separate cause, co- 
incidence, and effect. This pamphlet should not 
be accepted as gospel (I am sure the committee 
would not have it so) but rather as a stimulus to 
clear thinking and in the spirit in which it is pre- 


‘sented to you: That you as a social worker, deal- 


ing as you must at some time (no matter what 
your field of social work may be) with persons 
suffering with syphilis or gonorrhea, may accept 
the challenge to stand by the patient through many 
difficulties, realizing that your skill and technique 
as a social case worker may be a real asset in 
helping solve the problem; that you may break 
faith with no one and see the situation through to 


the end even though it taxes your knowledge, your 


patience, your tact, your strength, and your 
courage. 


OrA MABELLE Lewis 


To THE Epiror: 

I have read with interest Miss Lewis’ review of 
our pamphlet, The Social Worker's Approach tp 
the Problem of Venereal Disease. 

The reviewer is an expert with high ideals and 
objectives. In social workers—medical or nop. 
medical—there is a tremendous variation in regard 
to training and efficiency. There is no average— 


high, medium or low—social worker for whom the 


pamphlet was written or for whom a pamphlet can 


be written. 


_ It has long been the oie of the New York » 
Charity Organization Society to form committees 
on special subjects if their case work indicates the 
need thereof. The New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association is an outgrowth of the original 
Committee on Tuberculosis of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society which was organized in a similar 
way for a similar purpose, to stimulate interest in 
the individual health problem in relation to social 
case work and to aid in the community control of 
communicable diseases. 

The Committee on  Venereal has 
achieved one of the services planned if it has 
stimulated thought in this field. Coupled with the 
review, the pamphlet in the sense of a “ thought- 


producer” is an even better product than it was 


originally hoped to produce. 

The Committee is primarily interested 
syphilis and gonorrhea as a public health and 
social problem in its relation to family case work. 
Whether the clinics are meeting the need of the 


- city; whether the social case worker has an ap- 


preciation of the significance of these diseases and 


the necessity for continuous, painstaking super- 


vision and care; whether the physicians in the 
clinic have a knowledge of the interrelations of — 
the medical and the social treatment—all fall 
within its scope. Boston may be more fortunate 
in the type of its social case work. We, however, 
are of the impression that other cities have a simi- 
lar problem and would not find the work of such 
a committee too limited to prove of real value to 
the social case working field. No field of en- 
deavor is more complex, more human or more rife 
in experience than the so-called venereal disease 
“case.” True enough, no one social problem is 
“peculiar” to venereal disease—all social prob- 
lems are! 

' The purpose of the pamphlet is definitely stated 


in the introduction. It does -not attempt to com 


pass all a social worker should know nor is there 
such an implication anywhere within the pamphlet 
The Committee does not think it has failed to make 
a contribution because cases of the type the 


reviewer has cited are not used as illustrative | 


material. In fact, common experiences of 
case workers are cited—their usual difficulties, 
their average experiences. That the pamphlet has 
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met a need and served its purpose tai not only 


been evidenced by its sale but also by the cor- 
respondence and conferences sought by social 
workers because their experiences were similar. 
We suggest that the pamphlet be reread with 
this review in mind. 
Grace H. Camps 
Chairman, Committee on Venereal Disease 


FOUR RECENT BOOKS ABOUT 
CHILDREN FROM TWO 
FIVE | 


RE-SCHOOL CurLp From THE STANDPOINT 
or Pustic HyGieNE AND Epucation: Arnold 
Gesell. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1923, 264 pp. 
TRAINING THE ToppLER: Elizabeth Cleveland. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1925, 172 pp. 
PsYCHOLOGY OF THE PrE-ScHoo, CuiLp: Bird T. 
Baldwin, Ph.D., and Lorle I. Stecher, Ph.D. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1925, 305 pp. 
MENTAL GROWTH OF THE PrE-ScHOoL CHILD: 
Arnold Gesell. Macmillan; New York, 1925, 


There is a delightful and valuable impulse in 


children which seems to lead them to the oft- . 


repeated phrase “ Begin at the beginning,” and 
this we adults must have allowed to disappear 
through disuse. For in such important depart- 
ments of our corporate life as Hygiene, Educa- 


tion, and Social Work, we have begun at or near. 


the end and are only now gradually working back. 
Studies of child hygiene, infant mortality, and 
juvenile delinquency have followed and not led 


interest in the health and earning capacity of adult - 


human beings and the facts regarding criminals 
and their crimes, and colleges still determine the 
curricula of elementary schools. 

Dr. Gesell has given, in the first book listed 
above, a most useful survey of present-day efforts 
to get back to the beginning in these several 
fields and in addition a few very stimulating 
suggestions. In many instances he leaves it to 
the reader to draw or to formulate conclusions, 
as in the controversial field of the control of 
medical work in the public schools or the place 
of psychology in school experiment; but on one 


point is he clear and emphatic—that the various 


efforts for bettering the condition of children 
hygienically, educationally, and socially, must be- 
gin with the pre-school child and its parents if 


_ Such efforts are to be really effective. 


Two specific suggestions are highly challeng- 
ing: (1) that the kindergarten shall become, far 
more than at present, a field for such efforts: 
“The kindergarten, by coming into closer work- 
ing relations with nurseries and with public health 


_ administration and visiting nurse activities, can 


render much service in bringing about .a unifica- 
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tion of a child-health program.” . . . “The 
problems of pre-school hygiene are so individual 
and so closely bound up with the home, that the 
kindergarten ought to develop a more versatile and 
distinctive technique. It should wield a freer 
lance and fill more discriminating functions in its 
field.” And (2) that the study of pre-school chil- 
dren may well become one of the most useful 
tools in our struggle with the problems presented 
by adolescence. 

In the author’s words: “Anyone who has seen 
an average young woman, from a simple walk of 
life, bring her first baby to an infant-welfare con- 
ference, and caught some of the inner radiance 
which she betrays in the experience, knows that 
parental education deals with some of the most 
profound impulses of life. “Even before the event 
of actual parenthood, these impulses in a sub- 


- merged form make their presence and their power 


felt. They exist even in rather colorless youths, 
and they constitute the most sacred and potent in- 
terest with which education has to deal, either 
directly or indirectly. The key to the baffling 
problems of adolescence lies in the enlightened 
capitalization of these instincts and complexes 
which set toward parenthood.” 


Training the Toddler takes up more in detail 
the beginnings of education: it is a study of a 
nursery school by one who has long been teacher 
and supervisor of high school girls, and would 
seem to be a real answer to Dr. Gesell’s challenge 
to teachers of adolescents. Miss Cleveland’s point 
of view is fresh and human and her comments 
are of especial assistance to the layman. She 
makes it very clear why she regards parents as 
laymen—amateurs—in the care of children, and 
makes many suggestions which seem strikingly 
practical. For instance, she urges that children 
should be prepared for scientific thinking before 
the usual school age, and explains how this can 
be by pointing out the connection between scien- 
tific thinking and careful observation. “ The nur- 
sery school children are trained to observe care- 
fully and report accurately and form judgments 
of their own. They have a little garden where 
they may dig and plant seeds and watch them grow. . 
They note the arrival and departure of the birds, 
the building of nests, the hatching of eggs and 
the feeding and training of the young. 


thing we know through experience becomes. 


a part of us and the more we know through experi- 
ence the more at home we are in the universe.” 
The book is full of illustrations, both by picture 


- and personal incident, and these never fail to add 


vividness to the text. In describing manual activi- 
ties she says: “Some children show particular 
interest in this sort of activity. David, for in- 
stance, hums a happy little tune a& he goes about 
his labors, and Philip loudly “Oh how I 
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